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Arbitrary  dismissals  DC  cops  brace  for  prospect  of 
shake  Calif,  chiefs  mandatory  60-hour  work  week 


vt 


Association  seeks  protection 
from  “volatile”  politics 


Washington,  D.C.,  officials  are 
said  to  be  considering  a plan  that 
would  require  all  officers  in  the 
manpower-strapped  Metropoli- 
tan Police  Department  to  work 
60-hour  weeks. 

While  Chief  Issac  Fulwood  has 
yet  to  formally  present  such  a 
plan  to  Mayor  Marion  Barry, 
sources  at  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Department  told  LEN  that 
the  60-hour  week  is  being  con- 
sidered to  replace  the  latest  in  a 
series  of  overtime  arrangements 
in  which  officers  worked  an  extra 
four-hour  shift  three  days  a week. 
That  overtime  arrangement  — a 
temporary  measure  put  in  place 
by  Fulwood  during  his  first  days 
as  chief  — was  abandoned  in  early 


September  to  "give  the  officers  a 
respite,”  said  Gary  Hankins, 
president  of  the  local  Fraternal 
Order  of  Police. 

Fulwood  reportedly  ordered  the 
new  plan  because  Barry  has 
directed  him  to  formulate  a new 
anti-crime  plan  for  the  drug- 
embattled  city.  It  would  cost  an 
estimated  $1  million  in  overtime 
pay  every  two  weeks,  officials 
said. 

‘We’ve  been  under  one  kind  of 
forced  overtime  or  another  for  the 
last  six  months  because  of  the 
drug  problems  and  violence  down 
here,”  said  Hankins,  who  has 
issued  repeated  calls  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  hire  1,000 
new  police  officers.  Barry  has  re- 


Honeymoon is  over  in  Houston 
as  appeal  upsets  sergeants’  test 


Disturbed  by  “a  volatile 
political  environment"  that  has 
threatened  the  job  security  of 
several  police  executives,  the 
California  Police  Chiefs  Associa- 
tion is  seeking  enactment  of  state 
guidelines  to  ensure  that  police 
chiefs  are  “fired  for  cause"  and 
not  as  a result  of  political  con- 
siderations. 

In  recent  months  at  least  three 
police  chiefs  have  faced  the  loss  of 
their  jobs  following  changes  in 
local  government  administra- 
tions, said  Karel  Swanson,  the 
police  chief  of  Walnut  Creek,  who 
serves  as  second  vice  president  of 
the  chiefs'  association. 

"We're  losing  police  chiefs  pret- 
ty fast  around  here  and  a lot  of  it 
has  to  do  with  what  I would  call 
the  overall  political 
environment,”  Swanson  told 
LEN. 

To  rectify  the  situation,  Swan- 
son and  other  chiefs'  association 
officials  have  asked  the  group’s 
legislative  advocate  to  advance  a 
bill  in  the  California  Assembly 
that  would  specify  “that  police 
chiefs  should  be  fired  for  cause," 
and  not  for  personal  or  political 
reasons. 

The  association  feels  "there 
should  be  some  reason  that  the 
police  chief  is  let  go,"  Swanson 
said. 

Popular  Chief  Ousted 

John  Smith,  the  popular  and 
highly  praised  police  chief  of 
Mountain  View,  about  10  miles 
northwest  of  San  Jose,  is  one  of- 
ficial who  is  now  job-hunting. 
Smith,  who  was  appointed  as 
chief  in  1984  by  then-city 
manager  Bruce  Liedstrand,  found 
himself  forced  to  resign  by 
Liedstrand’s  successor,  Ralph 
Jaeck. 

“Ralph  told  me  that  he  wanted 
me  to  resign,"  Smith  said.  "If  I 
did  not,  I would  be  terminated.” 
Smith,  a 24-year  police  veteran 


who  has  also  served  as  chief  in  the 
California  towns  of  Port 
Hueneme  and  Porterville,  became 
jobless  of  as  Sept.  1. 

Jaeck  did  not  return  LEN’s 
repeated  telephone  calls. 

No  reason  was  given  for  Jaeck's 
request,  and  to  Smith,  that  hurts. 
Such  dismissals,  Smith  said, 
"have  a chilling  effect  on  our  pro- 
fession.” 

"If  there  are  no  circumstances 
that  show  that  the  chief  is  in- 
competent, unethical  or  illegal  or 
if  they  haven’t  created  such  a 
situation  where  they’re  incapable 
of  working  with  the  city  staff, 
then  I do  believe  that  there  should 
be  some  protection”  against  ar- 
bitrary dismissals,  he  said. 

Chiefs  Need  Tenure  Most 

San  Jose  Police  Chief  Joseph 
McNamara  agrees.  He  said  that 
under  the  Peace  Officers'  Bill  of 
Rights  and  Civil  Service  rules, 
“just  about  everyone  but  the 
chief  has  tenure  in  most  depart- 
ments, and  in  a way,  the  one  who 
needs  it  the  most  is  the  chief.” 

McNamara  said  there  have 
been  a number  of  cases  in  Califor- 
nia where  chiefs  have  been 
dismissed  after  enforcing  a law 
against  city  officials  or  their 
relatives. 

“There  are  times  when  a law  en- 
forcement decision  is  made  on  a 
professional  level,  it’s  politically 
unpopular,  and  the  next  thing  you 
know  the  chief  is  dismissed 
because  he  doesn’t  fit  on  the 
management  team  or  has  a dif- 
ferent philosophy  and  the  real 
reasons  aren’t  given,” 
McNamara  said. 

The  public  has  a right  to  an  in- 
dependent  police  chief, 
McNamara  said  — "independent 
in  the  sense  that  he  will  enforce  all 
of  the  laws  without  any 
favoritism  and  also  will  enforce 
Continued  on  Page  5 


Prior  to  1989,  the  Texas  Civil 
Service  Commission  was  not  re- 
quired to  hear  appeals  stemming 
from  promotional  tests.  The  state 
Legislature  changed  that,  and 
now  the  inevitable  has  happened: 
For  the  first  time  in  the  Houston 
Police  Department’s  history,  the 
list  from  a police  test  is  on  hold 
following  the  invalidation  of  two 
questions  on  the  exam. 

And  now  that  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  is  required  to  hear 
and  rule  on  such  appeals  within  60 
days,  said  Capt.  Roy  Chandler, 
“We  expect  it  to  be  an  ongoing 
problem." 

Police  personnel  officials 
recommended  Sept.  15  that  Chief 
Lee  P.  Brown  temporarily  freeze 
promotions  to  sergeant  until  all 
appeals  by  officers  who  took  the 
test  are  heard.  The  recommenda- 
tion was  made  after  an  officer 
filed  an  appeal  to  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  because  his  rank  on 
the  promotion  list  dropped  10 
places  on  a revised  list,  said 
Chandler,  who  heads  the  depart- 
ment’s personnel  division. 

"We  don’t  think  any  promo- 
tions will  be  denied,"  Chandler 
told  LEN.  “At  this  point  in  time, 
however,  we’re  not  making  any 
more  (promotions)  until  we  get 
the  matter  settled.” 

The  quandary  stems  from  an 
April  27  exam  taken  by  more  than 
600  officers.  The  Civil  Service 
Commission,  acting  on  an  appeal 
brought  by  three  officers  who 
challenged  the  validity  of  two 
questions  on  the  100-question, 
multiple-choice  test,  ruled  on 
Aug.  11  that  the  two  questions 
were  invalid.  That  ruling  forced 
personnel  officials  to  regrade 
more  than  600  tests,  leading  to 


changes  in  the  rankings  of  the 
original  eligibility  list,  with  some 
officers  moving  up  several  spots 
while  others  dropped  several 
notches. 

"We  were  working  off  what  we 
considered  a good  list  until  that 
point,"  said  Chandler. 

Chandler  said  it  was  “hard  to 
say"  how  many  officers  might  be 
affected  by  the  changes  on  the 
new  list.  He  estimated  that  the 
department  will  appoint  80 
sergeants  this  year  “so.  . .if  a guy 
was  79  on  the  old  list  and  he  is 
now  81,  and  we  make  exactly  80 
(appointments],  well,  he’s  lost  the 
promotion.” 

Thirty-six  officers  on  the 


New  York  may  become  the  first 
state  in  the  nation  to  set  up  a 
model  program  to  ensure  ac- 
curacy, reliability  and  confiden- 
tiality in  the  use  of  DNA  analysis 
in  criminal  cases  if  state  officials 
decide  to  implement  recommen- 
dations contained  in  a report 
released  Sept.  6. 

The  New  York  Forensic  DNA 
Analysis  Panel,  set  up  by  the 
state's  Division  of  Criminal 
Justice  Services  (DCJS),  recom- 
mended the  creation  of  a state- 
wide DNA  network  that  would  be 
subject  to  an  accreditation  pro- 
cess, and  also  proposed  an  ad- 
visory committee  to  oversee  the 
network  and  a scientific  review 
board  to  establish  testing  stan- 
dards. The  panel  also  urged  the 
creation  of  a DNA  data  bank  to 


jected  such  requests  in  the  past  as 
too  expensive. 

Hankins  said  the  union  is  ask- 
ing that  the  overtime  program  be 
a voluntary  instead  of  mandatory 
order  because  mandatory  pro- 
grams don’t  take  into  account  an 
officer’s  court  appearances. 

“Instead  of  working  60  hours  a 
week,  an  officer  who’s  making  a 
few  arrests  a week  can  end  up 
working  easily  80, 90  or  100  hours 
a week  if  he's  in  court  every  day," 
he  said. 

The  union  president  said  that 
officers  are  beginning  to  feel  the 
effects  of  the  recently  abandoned 
mandatory  overtime  plan. 

“We  have  increasingly  com- 
Continued  on  Page  7 


original  eligibility  list  were  pro- 
moted before  a revised  list  was 
issued  Aug.  28.  The  department’s 
personnel  and  legal  officials  met 
Aug.  29  to  draft  a recommenda- 
tion on  the  status  of  eight  officers 
promoted  to  sergeant  before  the 
commission's  ruling  changed  the 
rankings. 

Chandler  said  the  promotion 
list  is  good  for  a year,  after  which 
time  an  officer  must  retake  the 
test,  but  he  said  he  feels  confident 
that  the  snafu  will  be  straight- 
ened out  before  the  list  expires. 

“We  don’t  know  what's  going 
on  yet.  It’s  very  confusing," 
Chandler  added. 


which  violent  sex  offenders  and 
other  criminals  would  be  required 
to  give  tissue  specimens. 

"The  potential  impact  of  DNA 
fingerprinting  on  the  criminal 
justice  system  is  immeasurable,” 
said  John  J.  Poklemba,  the  Com- 
missioner of  Criminal  Justice  Ser- 
vices. ‘‘The  report  of  this 
distinguished  panel  will  have  a 
significant  impact  in  New  York 
State  and  throughout  the 
nation." 

"Ad  Hoc  Application" 

In  recent  years,  advances  in  the 
forensic  use  of  genetic  testing,  in 
which  investigators  attempt  to 
match  DNA  markers  from  a 
suspect’s  semen,  blood  or  other 
Continued  on  Page  13 


What  Thev  Are  Saving 


“Just  about  everyone  but  the  chief  has 
tenure  in  most  departments,  and  in  a way, 
the  one  who  needs  it  the  most  is  the 
chief.” 

^an  Jose  Police  Chief  Joseph  McNamara, 
on  the  effort  to  win  protection  against  arbitrary 
dismissals  for  California  chiefs.  (1:2) 


NY  moves  to  standardize 
forensic  DNA  analysis 


Around  the  Nation 


Northeast 


CONNECTICUT  - Rocky  Hill 
Police  Chief  Philip  Schnabel  was 
suspended  for  three  days  on  a 
disloyalty  charge  last  month  — 
his  fourth  suspension  in  two 
years.  Schnabel,  who  has  criti- 
cized racism  within  the  town  and 
its  Police  Department,  was 
reprimanded  for  questioning  the 
town  manager's  decision  to  hire  a 
police  candidate  who  failed  a bat- 
tery of  lie-detector  tests.  [See 
LEN,  May  31,  1989.) 

MARYLAND  - The  Harford 
County  Sheriff’s  Department 
plans  to  fine  and  jail  homeowners 
who  don’t  have  faulty  security 
alarm  systems  fixed  after  causing 
more  than  three  false  alarms  in  30 
days.  False  alarms  are  said  to 
have  cost  the  department 
$100,000  in  the  past  year. 

Under  the  terms  of  a July  1 law 
that  makes  it  a felony  to  sell 
drugs  within  1 ,000  feet  of  a school 
or  on  a school  bus,  signs  have 
gone  up  statewide  declaring 
schools  to  be  ‘‘drug-free  zones." 
Penalties  for  first  offenders  are  a 
20-year  prison  term  and  a $20,000 
fine. 

NEW  YORK  — Seven  police 
departments  statewide  were 
selected  Aug.  22  to  field-test  a 
new  law  enforcement  accredita- 
tion program.  The  agencies  that 
will  evaluate  the  program  — the 
first  in  the  nation  to  be  developed 
by  a state  government  — are  the 
New  York  State  Police,  the 
Brighton  Police  Department,  the 
East  Syracuse  Village  Police 
Department,  the  White  Plains 
Police  Department,  and  the 
Chautauqua,  Orleans,  and  War- 
ren County  sheriffs’  depart- 
ments. 

More  than  11,000  names  made 
the  list  of  eligible  candidates  for 
New  York  City  police  officer  posi- 
tions based  on  a May  20  exam,  the 
city's  Department  of  Personnel 
said  Aug.  30.  The  city  plans  to 
hire  more  than  6,000  proba- 
tionary officers  in  three  classes 
next  year. 

A drug  task  force  has  called  the 
abuse  of  alcohol  and  other  drugs 
in  Buffalo  a "devastating  prob- 
lem," estimating  that  24  percent 
of  Erie  County  youngsters  be- 
tween the  ages  of  14  and  18  are 
alcohol  abusers,  and  about  40  per- 
cent of  that  age  group  has  tried 
marijuana  at  least  once. 

PENNSYLVANIA  - Pitts- 
burgh Police  Comdr.  Theresa 
Rocco  became  the  city’s  first 
female  assistant  chief  on  Aug.  23. 

The  Lehigh  County  Prison  held 
a record  579  inmates  as  of  early 
September,  putting  renewed 
pressure  on  prison  officials  to 
meet  a court^ordered  limit  of  294 
by  Nov.  9.  Officials  said  95  in- 
mates belong  to  the  state,  whose 
prisons  are  themselves  45.6  per- 


cent over  capacity. 

Allegheny  County  officials 
have  called  on  President  Bu°h  to 
approve  the  housing  of  drug  of- 
fenders in  underused  military  bar- 
racks in  the  state.  A state  judge 
ruled  recently  that  drug  inmates 
may  not  be  released  from  the 
county  jail  to  meet  a 578-prisoner 
Federal  limit. 

RHODE  ISLAND  - Gov.  Ed- 
ward DiPrete  has  announced  a 
$ 1.3-million  "Children's  Crusade 
for  Higher  Education,”  which  will 
guarantee  college  tuitions  for 
first-graders  who  stay  drug-free 
through  high  school.  The  pro- 
gram, said  to  be  the  first  of  its 
kind  in  the  nation,  will  begin  in 
1991. 


V 


ALABAMA  — Four  Mobile 
police  officers  awarded  $21,000  in 
back  pay  and  benefits  in  a 1988 
age-discrimination  suit  must  face 
a new  trial,  a judge  ruled  last 
month,  because  the  jury  did  not 
receive  proper  instructions. 

FLORIDA  — The  second  state- 
wide crackdown  on  crack  this 
summer  has  led  to  the  arrest  of 
more  than  2,100  suspects  — in- 
cluding an  82-year-old  man  — and 
more  than  doubled  the  number  of 
cocaine  rocks  seized,  officials  said 
last  month. 

Mollie  Ray  Elementary  School 
in  Orlando  last  month  became  the 
state’s  first  ‘‘drug-free  school 
zone.”  Anyone  convicted  of 
possessing  or  selling  drugs  within 
1,000  feet  of  the  school  gets  a 
three-year  prison  term  with  no 
parole. 

LOUISIANA  - A would-be  rob- 
ber tried  to  hold  up  the  com- 
mander of  the  New  Orleans  Police 
Department’s  robbery  division 
last  month.  Lieut.  Bruce  Adams 
said  17-year-old  Thomas  Everett 
pulled  up  to  his  unmarked  car  on  a 
bike  and  demanded  his  wallet. 
Both  men  were  hurt  in  an  ex- 
change of  shots. 

MISSISSIPPI  - The  acting 
chief  of  the  state  narcotics 
bureau,  Jerry  Dettman,  has 
asked  legislators  to  increase  his 
60-agent  staff  by  40  agents  to 
fight  drugs.  Anything  less,  said 
Dettman,  "will  not  make  a dif- 
ference." 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  - Officials 
say  about  8 percent  of  the  calls 
made  to  Greenville  County’s  911 
emergency  system  are  not 
answered  immediately.  Under- 
staffing was  cited  as  a factor. 

The  State  Law  Enforcement 
Division  asked  last  month  for 
$1.4  million  to  buy  200  infrared 
breath-alcohol  detectors  to 
replace  old  Breathalyzer  units. 

TENNESSEE  - Dollywood,  the 


theme  park  owned  in  part  by 
country  music  superstar  Dolly 
Parton,  has  deployed  a squad  of 
drug-sniffing  dogs  as  a deterrent 
against  those  who  might  be  think- 
ing of  using  or  selling  drugs  on 
the  85-acre  grounds.  Since  begin- 
ning their  rounds  in  early  August, 
the  four  dogs  have  yet  to  turn  up 
any  drugs. 


ILLINOIS  - A Cook  County 
judge  last  month  upheld  the  fir- 
ing of  Des  Plaines  patrolman  Clif- 
ford Launius  for  disobeying 
orders  and  leaving  his  desk  job  to 
help  his  family  during  an  August 
1987  flood.  [See  LEN,  Oct.  13, 

1987,  page  2;  Jan.  12,  1988,  page 
4;  May  15,  1988,  page  2;  July  31, 

1988,  page  2.) 


people.  . .then  it’s  good  enough 
for  prisoners.” 


Plains  States 


IOWA  — Ex-Burlington  Police 
Chief  Ted  Behne  was  indicted 
Sept.  1 1 on  two  counts  of  falsify- 
ing eligibility  lists  for  Civil  Ser- 
vice jobs  and  one  count  of  inter- 
fering with  an  officer  who  issued  a 
ticket  to  Behne's  son. 

MINNESOTA  — Sixty  pounds  of 
cocaine  have  been  seized  at 
Minneapolis-St.  Paul  Interna- 
tional Airport  this  year,  more 
than  double  the  amounts  inter- 
cepted in  1987  and  1988.  Officials 
cite  increased  anti-drug  efforts 
and  the  expansion  of  West  Coast 
gang  operations  as  factors. 


The  Freeport  City  Council 
voted  9-5  Sept.  6 to  approve 
Mayor  Dick  Weis’s  choice  of 
Lieut.  Donald  Parker,  37,  who  is 
white,  as  police  chief,  over  acting 
chief  Albert  Lenoir.  58,  a black 
man. 

The  number  of  cocaine  abusers 
treated  in  emergency  rooms  in 
Chicago  has  increased  fivefold  in 
the  past  four  years,  from  714 
cases  in  1985  to  3,913  in  1988,  ac- 
cording to  the  National  Institute 
on  Drug  Abuse. 

INDIANA  — Elkl  art  Police 
Chief  Tom  Cutler,  4 , resigned 
Aug.  29  amid  racial  tensions  and 
charges  of  brutality  to  prisoners. 

KENTUCKY  - Dr.  Forrest  M. 
Moss,  a 25-year  veteran  of  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  Office  of  Special 
Investigations,  was  named  direc- 
tor of  the  University  of 
Louisville’s  National  Crime 
Prevention  Institute  last  month. 

A state  task  force  recommend- 
ed Sept.  8 that  the  blood-alcohol 
level  for  drunken  driving  be 
lowered  from  .10  to  .08. 

MICHIGAN  - State  Senator 
John  Kelly  has  offered  a plan  for  a 
National  Guard  "army  of  libera- 
tion" to  block  Detroit  streets  and 
ticket  loiterers  in  drug-plagued 
areas.  City  Councilman  Nicholas 
Hood  criticized  the  idea  as  "an  in- 
sult to  law-abiding  citizens." 

An  apppellate  court  ruled  last 
month  that  police  promises  to 
help  suspects  can  be  a form  of 
coercion  that  invalidates  confes- 
sions. Lynn  Hatton,  who  ap- 
pealed her  conviction  for  child 
abuse,  said  she  admitted  burning 
her  two-year-old  son  with  a curl- 
ing iron  after  police  pledged  to 
help  her  get  counseling. 

OHIO  — Franklin  County  Sheriff 
Earl  Smith  says  he  plans  to  con- 
tinue using  a tent  borrowed  from 
the  National  Guard  to  house  jail 
inmates.  A state  jail  inspector 
had  barred  its  use  due  to  fire- 
safety  concerns,  but,  said  Smith, 
"If  it’s  good  enough  for  military 


MISSOURI  - The  Kansas  City 
police  force  faces  random  drug 
testing  beginning  in  January.  No 
major  drug  problems  are  ex- 
pected to  be  uncovered,  according 
to  Chief  Larry  Joiner.  "This  is 
more  an  attempt  to  make  a state- 
ment that  we  are  drug-free." 

More  than  one  million  mari- 
juana plants  have  been  seized 
during  the  state’s  annual  pot- 
eradication  campaign,  almost 
double  the  amount  confiscated 
during  the  first  eight  months  of 
last  year. 

NORTH  DAKOTA  - Loren 
Wild,  37,  has  been  selected  as  the 
new  Walsh  County  Sheriff, 
replacing  Joey  Pederson,  who 
quit  Sept.  1 after  admitting  he 
took  $1,400  from  a county  jail 
fund.  A state  audit  showed  an  ad- 
ditional $61,000  missing  from 
funds  managed  by  Pederson. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA  - Custer 
County  Sheriff  Vernon  Sprague 
has  backed  down  from  his  threat 
not  to  renew  a contract  for  law  en- 
forcement services  with  the  town 
of  Custer  after  the  budget  was 
cut.  Sprague  will  provide  the  ser- 
vices for  $126,300,  more  than 
$50,000  less  than  his  earlier  re- 
quest. 


COLORADO  — The  Greeley 
Police  Department  is  considering 
a plan  to  issue  each  officer  a patrol 
car  that  would  be  take  home  at 
night  as  part  of  an  effort  to  in- 
crease police  visibility.  The  city 
would  have  to  buy  or  lease  35  ad- 
ditional cars. 

TEXAS  — The  Houston  Police 
Department  last  month  received 
a check  for  $1.06  million  from  the 
Federal  Government,  as  part  of 
the  proceeds  from  a $ 1.3-million 
seizure  made  last  September  dur- 
ing a crackdown  on  a Colombian 


cocaine  ring.  The  award,  the 
largest  ever  received  by  the  Police 
Department,  will  likely  be  used 
for  one-time  drug  enforcement  ex- 
penditures such  as  vehicles,  com- 
puters and  surveillance  equip- 
ment, said  Police  Chief  Lee  P. 
Brown. 


The  Texas  Board  of  Criminal 
Justice,  overruling  objections 
from  prison  officials,  has  halted 
furloughs  for  inmates  who  have 
been  convicted  of  homicides  con- 
sidered "crimes  of  passion.” 


UTAH  — Two  marijuana  planta- 
tions were  discovered  along  the 
Price  River  during  Operation 
Greenleaf,  leading  to  the  seizure 
of  4,000  plants.  A search  by  Na- 
tional Guard  troops  found  similar 
plots  in  Carbon,  Emery,  San  Juan 
and  Grand  counties. 


CALIFORNIA  — An  Assembly 
committee  gave  overwhelming 
approval  Aug.  30  to  a bill  requir- 
ing all  colleges  in  the  state  to 
disclose  campus  crime  statistics 
to  prospective  students  and  their 
parents.  The  bill  has  already  been 
passed  by  the  Senate. 


HAWAII  — Authorities  seized 
3,000  marijuana  plants  in  the  Big 
Island's  Kau  District  on  the  first 
day  of  Operation  Green  Harvest 
Sept.  12. 


IDAHO  — Officials  say  drug 
dealers  owe  the  state  $400,000 
under  a new  law  that  says  posses- 
sion of  certain  drugs  can  be  taxed. 
Appeals  of  the  so-called  "grass 
tax"  are  said  to  have  blocked  col- 
lection of  the  money. 


NEVADA  — The  state’s  new 
maximum-security  prison  in  Ely 
received  its  first  87  inmates  from 
the  Carson  City  Jail  earlier  this 
month.  The  1,000-bed  prison  may 
reach  capacity  by  mid- 1991. 

OREGON  — Stevens  County 
Prosecutor  Jerry  Wetle  has  prom- 
ised local  police  agencies  that  his 
office  will  do  better,  following 
complaints  of  inaction  on  criminal 
cases  as  old  as  two  years.  Wetle 
made  the  pledge  after  a 
complaint-airing  session  with 
representatives  from  the  Sheriff's 
Department,  the  Colville  and  Ket- 
tle Falls  police  departments,  and 
the  State  Patrol.  He  said  there  is 
more  crime  to  prosecute  that  he 
and  his  two  criminal  deputies  can 
handle. 


WASHINGTON  - A study 
issued  Sept.  10  shows  that  45 
children,  including  32  in  the 
state’s  child  protection  system, 
died  of  abuse  neglect  from  1986 
to  1988.  The  T'  port  said  a system 
for  documenting  such  child 
deaths  in  lacking. 
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Update:  Follow-ups  on 
earlier  LEN  stories 


I New  developments  have  oc- 
curred in  recent  weeks  in  con- 
nection with  stories  previously 
reported  in  LEN.  Following 
are  updates  on  three  of  those 
stories.! 

Alibi  accented  in 
Green  River  case 

Seattle  authorities  thought 
they  had  made  a long-awaited 
breakthrough  in  their  quest  for 
the  person  responsible  for  a 
string  of  more  than  40  killings 
that  began  back  in  1982  when 
they  announced  in  late  July 
that  their  most  “viable 
suspect"  was  in  police 
custody. 

But  investigators  with  the 
Green  River  Task  Force  now 
concede  that  former  law  stu- 
dent William  Jay  Stevens  2d 
was  not  in  the  Seattle  area 
when  the  series  of  murders 
began,  which  apparently 
clears  him  of  at  least  the  first 
four  of  the  murders  attributed 
to  the  suspected  serial  killer. 
(See  LEN,  Aug.  15,  1989.] 

Capt.  Robert  Evans  said  on 
Aug.  21  that  Stevens  was  ap- 
parently vacationing  on  the 
East  Coast  in  July  1982,  when 
the  body  of  the  first  victim  was 
found.  Stevens  is  currently  in 
custody  in  the  King  County 
Jail,  where  he  serving  time  for 
a 1981  escape  from  a work- 
release  program  after  being 
convicted  of  possessing  stolen 
property.  He  has  not  been 
charged  in  connection  with  the 
killings.  He  also  issued  a state- 
ment denying  involvement 
after  word  of  his  status  as  a 
serial  killer  suspect  was  made 
public. 

But,  said  task  force  spokes- 
man Cecil  Ray,  ‘‘He's  still  con- 
sidered a ‘person  of  interest.’ 
He  is  not  being  dropped.” 


Putting  the  pedal 
to  the  metal 

Police  officers  in  increasing 
numbers  are  increasing  their 
mobility  by  mounting  bicycles 
to  survey  city  streets  and 
carry  out  other  enforcement 
missions  that  can  become 
cumbersome  or  downright  im- 
possible in  the  confines  of  a 
patrol  car. 

Since  an  article  on  the  bike 
patrols  of  the  Seattle  and 
Tacoma,  Wash.,  police  depart- 
ments appeared  in  the  Aug.  15, 
1989,  issue  of  LEN,  reports  of 
several  other  such  patrols  have 
emerged  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  suggesting  that  what 
some  may  have  poo-poohed  as 
another  policing  fad  is  in  fact 
becoming  an  integral  part  of 
some  agencies’  crime-fighting 
strategies. 

Two  five-man  squads  of  of- 
ficers in  Queens,  N.Y.,  have 
been  pedaling  around  their 
precinct  since  last  May.  Their 


efforts  resulted  in  the  ap- 
prehension of  a pack  of  five 
youths  armed  with  mace, 
brass  knuckles  and  a bludgeon 
who  had  allegedly  robbed  an 
elderly  man. 

Other  cities  using  bicycle 
patrols  include  Sacramento, 
Calif.,  which  has  two  officers 
on  bikes;  San  Diego,  Calif., 
which  has  put  six  officers  on 
bike  patrols  since  1986; 
Denver,  which  put  together  a 
10-officer  bike  squad  in  late 
May;  Hollywood,  Fla.,  where 
Officer  Danny  Taylor  is  the 
only  bicycling  cop  in  a five- 
year-old  program;  Miami 
Beach,  Fla.,  which  has  six  cops 
biking  full-time;  Portland, 
Ore.,  where  four  officers  have 
been  sharing  a day  and  night 
shift  since  early  August;  Salt 
Lake  City,  where  seven  of- 
ficers and  a supervisor  riding 
bikes  are  credited  with  putting 
a dent  in  auto  burglaries;  and 
Casper,  Wyo.,  where  one 
patrolman  is  in  the  fifth  month 
of  a pilot  program  credited 
with  cutting  unauthorized  use 
of  public  streets  and  sidewalks 
by  skateboarders. 

New  backfire  for 
LAPD  ballistics 

A Los  Angeles  judge 
dismissed  a murder  charge 
against  an  accused  triggerman 
in  a drug-related  dispute  on 
Aug.  30  after  prosecutors 
acknowledged  that  Los 
Angeles  Police  Department 
firearms  tests  linking  him  to 
the  murder  weapon  were  in- 
conclusive and  that  new  tests 
of  the  weapon  undermined 
their  case  against  the  defen- 
dant. 

Municipal  Judge  David  Hor- 
witz  dismissed  a murder 
charge  against  Alex  Marti,  29, 
who  had  been  accused  of  pro- 
viding a gun  to  a second  man 
who  allegedly  shot  and  killed 
reputed  ding  dealer  Rene  Vega 
jn  August  1987.  Two  other 
men  charged  in  Vega’s  killing 
are  still  being  prosecuted. 

The  dismissal  of  charges 
against  Marti  marks  the  sec- 
ond time  this  year  that  Los 
Angeles  prosecutors  have  re- 
quested that  murder  charges 
be  dropped  against  a defen- 
dant because  of  faulty  or  in- 
conclusive firearms  tests  by 
the  LAPD  ballistics  lab.  In 
May,  prosecutors  dropped 
murder  charges  against  a 
former  Los  Angeles  County 
sheriff’s  deputy  — a suspect  in 
a series  of  killings  of  pro- 
stitutes — after  an  examina- 
tion of  the  weapon  linking  the 
deputy  to  three  killings  was 
deemed  faulty.  The  dismissal 
of  charges  against  Rickey 
Ross  prompted  the  LAPD  to 
call  in  a team  of  firearms  ex- 
perts to  examine  the  ballistics 
unit  and  find  out  what  went 
wrong.  (See  LEN,  June  30, 
1989.] 


More  moonlight  in  Buffalo: 

Officers  win  right  to  2nd  jobs 


Buffalo,  N.Y.,  police  officers, 
disgruntled  by  low  wages,  have 
won  the  right  to  work  second  jobs 
as  security  guards  in  the  parking 
lots  of  taverns  and  bars  during 
their  off-duty  hours. 

The  approval  for  police 
moonlighting  came  in  an  Aug.  17 
ruling  by  State  Supreme  Court 
Judge  Irving  Fudeman  who 
upheld  an  arbitrator's  award 
allowing  off-duty  police  officers 
to  patrol  tavern  parking  lots. 
Fudeman  rejected  the  claims  of 
the  City  of  Buffalo  and  the  State 
Liquor  Authority  that  it  was  il- 
legal for  police  officers  to  work  in 
establishments  serving  alcoholic 
beverages. 

The  Buffalo  Police  Benevolent 
Association  had  challenged  the  ci- 
ty's petition  to  overrule  a March 
27  decision  by  arbitrator  Judith 
A.  La  Mann  of  the  New  York 
State  Public  Employment  Rela- 
tions Board,  who  had  been  called 
into  the  dispute  after  Police  Com- 
missioner Ralph  V.  Degenhart 
denied  an  officer's  request  to 
work  as  a security  guard  in  a 


nightclub  parking  lot  last  year. 
Degenhart  said  he  stopped  ap- 
proving requests  for  such  work 
after  some  off-duty  officers  work- 
ing as  security  guards  became  in- 
volved in  altercations. 

Union  officials  have  applauded 
the  court  decision,  and  officers 
have  begun  submitting  requests 
to  work  second  jobs  to 
Degenhart,  who  has  already  ap- 
proved a few  of  them. 

The  union's  treasurer,  Capt. 
William  Misztal,  said  Buffalo  has 
the  lowest-paid  police  officers  in 
Erie  County,  which  is  a good  deal 
for  the  city,  but  not  for  the  of- 
ficers. 

"We  work  more  days  for  less 
dollars,”  he  told  the  Buffalo 
News.  "That's  why  the  city  has 
such  a good  deal  going  for  it.  . . . 
That’s  why  we  have  to  work  two 
fronts.” 

The  union  compiled  statistics 
showing  that  the  Buffalo  Police 
Department  spends  $122  a day  to 
keep  an  officer  on  the  street,  com- 
pared to  $160  a day  in  the  nearby 
suburbs  of  Cheektowaga  and 


Amherst,  and  S189  spent  by 
Rochester.  Officer  salaries  in  Buf- 
falo rank  139th  out  of  154  depart- 
ments nationwide,  according  to  a 
study  by  the  Labor  Bureau,  a 
private  firm  that  the  union  hired 
to  compare  pay  scales. 

Degenhart,  while  conceding 
that  some  officers  may  be  in  dire 
enough  financial  straits  to  war- 
rant working  a second  job,  said 
the  union's  claims  should  be  view- 
ed with  some  skepticism,  because 
association  officials  use  base-pay 
figures  to  show  overall  poor  pay 
by  the  department.  The  Commis- 
sioner pointed  to  documents 
showing  that  numerous 
patrolmen  earn  up  to  $30,000  a 
year. 

"They’re  not  all  starving,  as 
they'd  have  you  believe," 
Degenhart  said.  "They  don't  all 
get  this,  mind  you,  but  a great 
many  of  them  do." 

Fudeman's  decision  does  not  af- 
fect liquor  authority  regulations 
that  bar  officers  from  working  as 
bartenders,  waiters  or  bouncers 
at  nightclubs. 


NYPD  seeks  full-scale  drug  testing, 
but  sergeants’  union  says  “Hold  on” 


New  York  City  police  officers 
may  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
they  have  a friend  at  the  New 
York  Civil  Liberties  Union,  whose 
executive  director  has  offered 
legal  counsel  to  any  officer 
wishing  to  challenge  a new  Police 
Department  drug-testing  pro- 
gram as  an  invasion  of  privacy. 

The  offer  by  I^CLU  chief  Nor- 
man Siegel  was  made  after  Police 
Commissioner  Benjamin  Ward 
issued  a directive  Sept.  5 stating 
that  all  26,000  sworn  personnel 
would  be  subject  to  random,  man- 
datory drug  screening.  The  plan 
was  to  have  taken  effect  Sept.  18, 
but  was  temporarily  halted  that 
day  when  a New  York  State 
Supreme  Court  judge  issued  a 
temporary  restraining  order 
against  implementation. 

The  order  by  Judge  Francis 
Pecora  delays  the  drug-testing 


program  until  at  least  Oct.  3, 
when  a hearing  will  be  held  on  the 
matter. 

Sgt.  Joseph  Toal,  the  president 
of  the  Sergeants'  Benevolent 
Association,  told  LEN  that  the 
union  requested  the  order  to  force 
police  officials  to  "show  cause” 
why  the  testing  program  is 
needed. 

NLRB  Ruling  Cited 

"This  is  random,  mandatory 
testing  which  means  you  can  be 
called  down  at  any  time  and 
forced  to  submit  to  a test.  We  feel 
it's  a violation  of  our  constitu- 
tional rights,”  Toal  said. 

Toal  added  that  while  the  union 
is  aware  of  recent  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  decisions  that  upheld  drug 
testing  programs  for  Customs 
Service  and  transportation 
employees,  "we’re  also  aware  of 


the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  saying  that  bargaining  (on 
the  issue]  must  occur  before 
testing." 

The  much  larger  Patrolmens' 
Benevolent  Association  has  in- 
dicated it  is  examining  the  order 
and  is  exploring  possible  actions 
against  its  implementation  with 
its  attorneys,  who  are  reviewing 
an  October  1988  State  Supreme 
Court  ruling  that  upheld  drug 
testing  for  officers  entering  the 
NYPD's  Organized  Crime  Con- 
trol Bureau. 

If  the  Commissioner's  order  is 
implemented,  the  department 
would  become  the  largest  in  the 
nation  to  subject  its  officers  to 
random  drug  tests.  Civilian 
employees  would  be  exempted 
from  the  testing  program. 

The  2,000  officers  of  the  depart- 
Continued  on  Page  6 


Strong  vice  grip  helping  to  keep  OC 
out  of  San  Diego,  keep  tourists  safer 


San  Diego  police  credit  the 
strong  commitment  and  vigilance 
of  its  tough,  if  often-berated,  vice 
squad  with  keeping  the  city 
relatively  safe  for  its  many 
tourists  and  making  it  difficult 
for  organized  crime  to  gain  a 
foothold  in  the  area. 

The  department  has  been  tradi- 
tionally tough  on  vice  — and  has 
been  criticized  in  some  cases  for 
"going  too  far”  to  make  collars. 
But  Capt.  Richard  Toneck  said 
the  department’s  efforts  have 
been  successful  and  geared 
toward  "keeping a non- vice  city.” 

Only  the  department’s  homi- 
cidt  unit,  with  36  officers,  is 
larger  than  the  31 -member  vice 
squad.  In  comparison,  San 
Diego’s  street  narcotics  unit  has 


22  officers,  the  robbery  unit  23, 
and  the  gang  detail  has  16.  San 
Francisco,  whose  police  force  of 
1,800  officers  is  about  the  same 
size  as  San  Diego's,  has  only  21 
vice  officers. 

The  vice  officers  enforce  such 
obscure  laws  as  making  sure  that 
nude  dancers  at  strip  clubs  per- 
form at  least  six  feet  away  from 
customers.  The  unit  is  charged 
with  more  mundane  tasks  such  as 
inspecting  the  licenses  of  the 
city’s  2,200  bars,  25  peep  shows 
and  13  topless  clubs.  They  must 
also  check  out  carnivals,  card- 
rooms,  amusement  arcades  and 
escort  services.  Officers  also 
license  massage  parlors  and 
massage  parlor  technicians, 
escort  services,  peep  shows  and 


strip  clubs.  They  also  make  the 
rounds  at  bars  to  see  that  no 
minors  are  being  served  alcohol. 

‘‘Understand  that  they  are 
teamed  together  — two  officers 
together,”  said  Toneck,  a former 
vice  cop.  "Some  of  those  work 
strictly  bookmaking  information, 
some  of  them  work  strictly  por- 
nography. Others  work  strictly 
prostitution." 

Toneck  said  the  concentrated 
efforts  against  vice  by  former 
chief  William  Kolender  and  his 
successor,  Robert  Burgreen.  have 
resulted  in  San  Diego  being  a 
"pretty  clean  city.” 

Both  chiefs  had  "very  strong 
feelings”  about  keeping  vice 
operations  in  check,  believing 
Continued  on  Page  7 
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People  and  Places 


Focus  on 
the  bottom 

Robert  Kirchner,  the  25-year 
Nashville  Metro  Police  Depart- 
ment veteran  who  became  police 
chief  on  Sept.  1,  says  “improving 
the  lot  of  the  street  officer"  will  be 
one  of  his  top  priorities. 

“They've  been  also-rans  too 
long,  when,  in  fact,  they  generate 
80  percent  to  85  percent  of  the  ar- 
rests." said  Kirchner,  who  has 
headed  the  department’s  patrol 
division  since  1987.  As  chief, 
Kirchner  succeeds  Joe  Casey, 
who  headed  the  1 , 1 00-officer  force 
for  16  years. 

Kirchner  said  Nashville  officers 
need  a 6-percent  pay  increase  “to 
achieve  parity  with 
investigators,"  as  well  as  better 
equipment  and  working  condi- 
tions and  “whatever  else  it  takes 
for  them  to  do  the  job." 

Kirchner  also  said  he  wants  the 
Nashville  force  to  be  a model  of  in- 
novation — one  that  other  U.S. 
law  enforcement  agencies  would 
come  to  for  advice  and  assistance. 

“I  get  tired  of  waiting  on  other 
police  departments  to  develop 
new  things.  Other  departments 
should  be  coming  to  us,”  Kirch- 
ner said,  adding  that  if  he  fails  in 
this  effort  “it'll  be  my  fault." 

The  new  chief  added  he  will  try 
to  keep  department  spending  in 
line  and  will  meet  with  a new 
business  manager  to  establish 
fiscal  guidelines.  "If  he  doesn't 
approve  it,  we  won't  spend  it,"  he 
said. 

Kirchner  also  said  he  intends  to 
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encourage  education  among 
police  officers,  noting  that  "it 
makes  a good  police  officer  or 
manager  a better  police  officer  or 
manager."  The  new  chief  is  a 
graduate  of  Middle  Tennessee 
State  University  and  has  a 
master’s  degree  in  developmental 
psychology  from  Kansas  Univer- 
sity, the  institution  where  he  is 
currently  pursuing  doctoral 
studies. 

Officials  also  announced  the  ap- 
pointments of  assistant  chief 
John  Ross,  who  currently  com- 
mands the  investigative  services 
division,  to  deputy  chief,  suc- 
ceeding Paul  Uselton,  who  is 
retiring  Jan.  1.  Assistant  Chief 
Richard  Ordway,  now  head  of  the 
department's  administrative  ser- 
vices division,  will  replace  Ross. 

‘Drugpeace’ 

honored 

Baltimore  Mayor  Kurt  L. 
Schmoke,  who  has  risen  to  a posi- 
tion of  national  leadership  among 
critics  of  current  anti-drug  ef- 
forts, has  been  named  as  the  first 
recipient  of  the  $100,000  Richard 
J.  Dennis  Drugpeace  Award, 
presented  by  the  Drug  Policy 
Foundation. 

The  foundation,  which  is 
dedicated  to  researching  and  ad- 
vocating alternatives  to  current 
drug  policies,  cited  Schmoke  as 
"the  first  major  political  leader  to 
question  current  approaches  to 
the  drug  problem  and  to  call  for  a 
national  debate  on  the  issue." 
Schmoke,  after  meeting  for 
months  with  drug  abuse  experts, 
proposed  that  marijuana  be 
decriminalized  and  that  drug- 
related  health  and  education  ef- 
forts be  increased. 

"Mayor  Schmoke  demonstra- 
ted political  courage  in  his 
truthful  assessment  of  our 
failures  in  the  war  on  drugs,”  said 
the  foundation’s  president,  Dr. 
Arnold  S.  Trebach.  "The  Mayor 
has  gained  national  respect  for  be- 
ing a thoughtful  leader." 

Schmoke  said  he  will  donate  the 
prize  money  to  the  Fund  for 
Educational  Excellence  in 
Baltimore  to  establish  a summer 
fellowship  program  for  teachers. 

The  Drugpeace  Award  — the 
largest  given  by  any  drug  policy 
reform  organization  is  funded 
through  a $2-million  endowment 
from  Richard  Dennis,  one  of  the 
most  successful  commodities 
brokers  in  the  history  of  the 
Chicago  Mercantile  Exchange. 
Dennis  said  he  decided  to  fund  the 
award  after  hearing  of  the  latest 
round  of  proposals  made  by  the 
Bush  Administration  as  part  of 
the  effort  to  fight  drug  abuse  in 
the  United  States. 

"In  the  midst  of  rising  hysteria, 
drug  czar  William  Bennett  and 
other  politicians  are  playing  to 
the  crowd.  Individual  voices  of 
reason,  like  Mayor  Schmoke’s, 
need  to  heard  and  recognized," 
said  Dennis,  who  is  also  president 
of  the  Chicago  Resource  Center,  a 
foundation  supporting  civil  and 
constitutional  rights  groups. 


All  in 
the  game 

Since  retiring  as  chief  of  the 
Minneapolis  Police  Department 
last  December,  Anthony  V. 
Bouza  has  worn  many  hats:  TV 
crime  commentator,  newspaper 
columnist,  author,  expert 
witness,  consultant  and  speaker. 

Now  add  to  that  list  Bouza’s 
new  job  as  Minnesota’s  first  gam- 
ing  commissioner,  a post  he 
assumed  on  Sept.  1. 

Ironically,  it  was  a newspaper 
column  Bouza  wrote  earlier  this 
year  in  opposition  to  legalized 
gambling  that  caught  the  eye  of 
Gov.  Rudy  Perpich  and  led  to 
Bouza's  appointment  as  om- 
budsman to  the  Minnesota  Gam- 
ing Commission. 

‘ ' He  felt  I would  give  the  state  a 
clean,  honest,  efficient  operation 
and  that  the  public  had  some  con- 
fidence in  me,"  Bouza  told  LEN. 

Bouza  said  he  will  use  the 
management  skills  honed  during 
a 36-year  career  in  three  law  en- 
forcement agencies  to  "bring  to 
the  state  of  Minnesota,  the 
cleanest,  most  efficient  and  suc- 
cessful gambling  operation  possi- 
ble.” He  will  also  be  required  to 
submit  a report  to  Perpich  on  the 
operation  of  the  state's  new  lot- 
tery, as  well  as  its  horse  racing 
and  charitable  gambling  opera- 
tions. 

His  $78,500-a-year  post  will  end 
with  Perpich 's  term  on  Dec.  31, 
1990,  but  he  could  continue  to 
serve  at  the  pleasure  of  Perpich,  if 
reelected,  or  his  successor.  He  has 
discontinued  his  other  activities, 
but  will  contim^e  to  give  occa- 
sional speeches  and  put  the 
finishing  touches  on  his  book 
"The  Police  Mystique,"  to  be 
published  later  this  year  by 
Plenum  Press.  Bouza  describes 
the  book  as  "everything  you 
always  wanted  to  know  about 
policing  but  should've  been  afraid 
to  ask.” 

Right  there 
all  along 

The  Executive  Committee  of 
the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police  has  ended  a 
10-month  search  by  unanimously 
selecting  Dan  Rosenblatt  as  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the 
14,500-member  organization, 
IACP  president  Charles  D. 
Reynolds  announced  Aug.  29. 

Rosenblatt,  whose  was  selected 
during  the  governing  body's 
meeting  in  Alexandria,  Va.,  on 
Aug.  26.  has  been  acting  head  of 
the  organization  since  October 
1988,  following  the  abrupt 
resignation  of  Jerald  R.  Vaughn. 

"We  conducted  a careful,  open 
and  thorough  search  for  the  new 
director  that  brought  many 
qualified  candidates  before  the 
search  committee.  In  the  final 
analysis,  Dan  Rosenblatt  was  the 
unanimous  nomination  of  the 
search  committee  and  the  com- 
mittee's recommendation  was 


unanimously  approved  by  the 
governing  body,”  Reynolds  said. 

Rosenblatt,  39,  has  been  af- 
filiated with  the  IACP  since 
January  1986,  when  he  was 
named  director  of  the  organiza- 
tion's Information  Services  Divi- 
sion. He  was  appointed  deputy 
executive  director  in  1987  and 
held  that  post  until  his  appoint- 
ment as  acting  executive  director. 

Rosenblatt  said  his  goals  in- 
clude making  sure  that  service  to 
the  IACP  membership  “is 
number  one." 

"The  organization  has  come  out 
of  pretty  difficult  times  and  we’ve 
been  doing  fairly  well,  I believe,  in 
responding  to  membership  con- 
cerns and  interests,  and  doing 
fairly  well  in  keeping  the  fiscal 
stability  and  financial  stability  of 
the  organization  in  pretty  good 
shape.  Those  are  the  kinds  of 
priorities  I have  as  executive 
director,"  Rosenblatt  told  LEN. 

Back  in 
the  saddle 

Jerald  R.  Vaughn,  who  has 
spent  nearly  a year  away  from  the 
swirl  of  interpersonal  and  in- 
teragency intrigues  and  squab- 
bles that  sometimes  characterize 
the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police  — squabbles 
which  culminated  in  his  abrupt 
walk-out  as  the  organization’s  ex- 
ecutive director  last  October  — 
now  says  he  relishes  his  new  job 
as  director  of  the  National  Law 
Enforcement  Leadership  In- 
stitute. 

"I've  been  very  pleased  with 
the  change,  particularly  the 
lifestyle.  The  kinds  of  things 
we’re  doing  now  are  something  I 
have  a high  level  of  personal  in- 
terest in,  and  I’ve  found  it’s  been 
very  rewarding  to  create  some- 
thing from  scratch, ' ’ said  Vaughn 
of  the  institute,  which  he  has 
headed  since  its  founding  in 
February. 

The  institute  was  created  "to 
develop  quality  law  enforcement 
leaders  for  the  future  to  deal  with 
the  very  complex  and  difficult 
problems  that  we're  faced  with  in 
this  nation.  It’s  all  designed 
around  the  whole  idea  that  in 
order  to  develop  quality  leaders, 
we  have  to  have  quality  programs 
that  are  based  on  substance," 
Vaughn  said. 

This  is  accomplished  at  the  in- 
stitute through  programs, 
seminars  and  publications  in 
which  police  executives  address 
leadership  issues,  stressing 
“ethics,  commitment  to  ex- 
cellence, competence  and 
knowledge,”  Vaughn  added. 

Although  still  in  the  start-up 
phase,  the  institute  is  beginning 
to  catch  on.  Initial  assessments 
from  those  who  have  already 
taken  part  in  institute  programs 
have  been  "excellent,”  Vaughn 
said.  He  points  to  the  institute's 
use  of  adjunct  faculty  — "people 
who  are  actually  doing  the  work 
in  the  field,  who  have  teaching 
ability  and  unique  experience”  — 
and  the  institute’s  facilities  as 


reasons  for  the  high  marks.  The 
institute,  located  in  the  Tampa 
area  at  the  Safety  Harbor  Spa  and 
Fitness  Center,  boasts  state-of- 
the-art  classrooms,  housing,  din- 
ing and  fitness  facilities. 

The  institute,  which  receives  no 
public  funds,  is  funded  by 
subscriptions  to  its  publications 
and  tuition  fees  to  allow  it  to 
"break  free  Trom  the  cyclical 
nature  of  grants  and  be  self- 
supporting,"  said  Vaughn. 

Payback 

time 

A former  New  York  City  police 
officer,  who  was  convicted  as  the 
ringleader  of  a gang  of  corrupt 
cops  who  shook  down  drug 
dealers  and  sold  their  confiscated 
crack,  has  made  a videotape 
aimed  at  warning  police  cadets 
about  the  temptations  and  perils 
of  police  corruption. 

William  J.  Gallagher,  41,  made 
the  videotape  for  the  John  Jay 
College  of  Criminal  J ustice,  which 
plans  to  show  it  to  police  cadets 
and  other  law  enforcement  profes- 
sionals next  semester.  Gallagher 
also  holds  a part-time  job  in  the 
school’s  alumni  affairs  office  as 
part  of  a work-release  program. 

Gallagher,  a former  precinct 
union  delegate  who  had  17  years 
.on  the  job,  was  one  of  13  officers 
charged  in  the  worst  corruption 
scandal  to  hit  the  department  in 
nearly  20  years.  He  and  a number 
of  fellow  officers  in  the  77th 
Precinct  in  Brooklyn  were 
charged  in  1986  with  extorting 
drugs  and  money  from  drug 
dealers,  selling  the  crack  they 
confiscated,  and  staging 
burglaries.  Gallagher  faced  87 
charges,  including  drug  posses- 
sion, burglary,  grand  larceny, 
conspiracy  and  official  miscon- 
duct, which  were  plea-bargained 
down  to  one  count  of  criminal  sale 
of  a controlled  substance  in  ex- 
change for  a guilty  plea  and 
Gallagher's  agreement  to  testify 
against  fellow  officers. 

Gallagher’s  partner,  Brian  F. 
O’Regan,  committed  suicide 
shortly  after  news  of  the  scandal 
broke.  Three  other  officers  plead- 
ed guilty,  two  were  convicted,  two 
were  acquitted,  and  charges  were 
dismissed  against  four  others. 

Gallagher  was  sentenced  to  2‘/2 
to  7 V2  years  in  prison  — a 
sentence  reduced  from  3 to  9 
years  after  he  agreed  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  making  of  the 
videotape.  He  spent  a year  at  the 
Downstate  Correctional  Facility 
in  Dutchess  County,  N.Y.,  before 
he  was  transferred  to  the  work- 
release  program. 

The  20-minute  video  shows 
Gallagher  being  interviewed  by 
Dennis  Hawkins,  a special  assis- 
tant state  attorney  general,  and 
intercuts  with  scenes  from  the 
Bedford-Stuyvesant  neighbor- 
hood he  once  patrolled.  During 
the  interview,  Gallagher  says 
that  ordinary  cops  can  be  led 
astray  by  even  the  smallest 
criminal  opportunities  and 
blames  no  one  factor  for  his 
descent  to  rogue-cop  status. 
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New  FBI  forensic  unit  tackles 
growing  spiral  of  DNA  casework 


DNA  profiling  is  clearly  the 
most  important  advance  in  foren- 
sic science  in  this  century,  and  the 
police  are  wasting  no  time  in  ap- 
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plying  it  to  criminal  investiga- 
tion. The  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation opened  its  DNA 
analysis  unit  last  December,  and 
by  mid-summer  it  was  already 
swamped  with  cases  from  state 
and  local  police. 

"Right  now  I would  say  we 
have  about  450  cases,"  said 
Lawrence  A.  Presley,  Super- 
visory Special  Agent  in  the  DNA 
unit.  "They  average  three  or  four 
samples  per  case,  so  we’re  loaded 
with  work.  " He  estimated  that  in 
the  first  six  months  the  unit  com- 
pleted work  on  about  150  cases. 

The  soaring  popularity  of  DNA 
profiling  is  understandable 
because  it  offers  the  nearest  thing 
to  positive  identification  of 
criminal  suspects  that  human  be- 
ings are  ever  likely  to  achieve.  It 
is  based  on  the  fact  that  the 
genetic  material  (DNA,  or  deoxy- 
ribonucleic acid)  in  the  cells  of 
every  person  is  unique  to  that  per- 
son.  By  analyzing  a small 
specimen  of  semen,  blood,  saliva, 
skin,  Lone,  or  even  a hair  follicle, 
scientists  can  pinpoint  an  in- 
dividual with  precision  varying 
from  one  chance  of  error  in  80,000 
to  one  in  9 million.  Some  scien- 
tists claim  that  even  higher  levels 
of  accuracy,  running  into  the 
billions,  are  possible  if  sufficient 
tests  are  done. 

The  FBI’s  DNA  analysis  unit  is 
the  first  for  a governmental  agen- 
cy, but  it  is  not  alone  in  the  field. 
At  least  three  private  companies 
do  DNA  testing  as  well.  Several 
states  and  local  jurisdictions  are 
in  the  process  of  setting  up  their 
own  DNA  analysis  units,  which 
cost  from  $100,000  to  $150,000. 
(See  related  story,  page  3.] 

One  of  the  private  companies  in 
the  field,  Lifecodes  Corporation  of 
Valhalla,  N.Y.,  has  been  suc- 
cessfully challenged  at  the  trial 
level  on  its  finding  of  a DNA 
match  in  a New  York  City  murder 
case  two  years  ago.  The  basic 
science  of  DNA  profiling  was  not 
disputed,  but  questions  were 
raised  about  whether  Lifecodes 
had  done  sufficient  tests  on  the 
samples  and  whether  its  quality 
control  was  good  enough.  Testing 
techniques  have  been  improved 
considerably  in  the  past  few 
years,  so  such  challenges  are  less 
likely  in  the  future. 

Thus  far,  the  FBI’s  DNA  analy- 
sis unit  has  not  faced  that  kind  of 
challenge,  and  scientists  general- 
ly have  praised  its  work.  About  85 
percent  of  the  cases  it  gets  from 
state  and  local  police  are  rape 
cases,  Presley  said.  The  unit  also 
accepts  evidence  from  murder 
and  aggravated  assault  cases. 

In  about  20  percent  of  the 
cases,  DNA  profiling  clears  a 
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A DNA  test  from  a rape  case  that  examines  a semen  stain  and  a vaginal 
swab.  The  DNA  pattern  from  Suspect  1 matches  that  from  the 
evidence.  Courtesy  LilecodesCorp 


suspect,  Presley  added.  "In  one 
serial  rape  case  in  Ohio,  for  exam- 
ple, the  standard  blood  tests 
didn’t  eliminate  the  suspect,”  he 
said.  "Two  victims  had  identified 
him,  one  of  them  being  fairly 
positive.  He  certainly  would  have 
gone  to  trial  and  probably  been 
convicted,  but  the  DNA  evidence 
eliminated  him  as  a suspect." 

The  FBI  has  taken  the  lead  in 
an  effort  to  establish  uniform 
standards  and  methods  for  DNA 
testing.  If  all  labs  use  the  same 
tests  and  techniques,  it  will  be 
feasible  to  have  a nationwide  ex- 
change of  DNA  profiles  to  help 
track  known  criminals.  The  ex- 
change might  also  aid  in  identify- 
ing lost  children  and  human  re- 
mains and  help  to  determine 
parentage. 


Former  FOP  president 
dead  at  age  75 
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The  prototypical  Irish  cop  is 
dead.  John  J.  Harrington,  the 
feisty  former  national  presi- 
dent of  the  Fraternal  Order  of 
Police  and  a Philadelphia 
police  officer  for  many  years, 
died  July  24  at  Pennsylvania 
Hospital  in  Philadelphia.  He 
was  75. 

Harrington,  a third- 
generation  cop.  joined  the 
Philadelphia  Police  Depart- 
ment in  1939.  In  1950  he 
became  active  in  FOP  leader- 
ship. He  headed  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  Philadelphia 
Lodge  No.  5.  then  the  Penn- 
sylvania lodge,  and  then  the 
national  FOP  from  1965  to 
1975. 

Harrington  relished  a good 
fight  and  had  more  than  his 
share.  He  battled  to  raise  the 
status  of  police  and  woebetide 
anyone  who  got  in  his  way.  As 
national  FOP  president,  Harr- 
ington was  one  of  the  nation’s 
best  known  spokesmen  for 
police  interests.  He  testified 
before  Congressional  commit- 
tees, helped  settle  strikes  and 
negotiate  contracts,  and  sat  on 
arbitration  boards.  When  he 
assumed  the  FOP’s  top  office, 
there  were  60,482  members  in 
607  local  lodges  in  32  states. 
Ten  years  later,  there  were 
124,149  members  in  40  states. 

As  a man  of  positive  opin- 
ions and  no  reluctance  to  ex- 
press them,  Harrington 
stepped  on  toes.  Sometimes  he 
was  a minority  of  one  in  FOP 
matters,  but  that  rarely 
stopped  him.  As  state  presi- 
dent he  had  trouble  with  other 
leaders  because  he  disap- 
proved expenses  for  banquets 
and  trips  to  lodge  installa- 
tions. He  found  that  the 


John  J.  Harrington 

treasurer  had  been  bleeding 
lodge  funds  with  unauthorized 
expenditures.  Harrington 
saved  the  state  lodge  with 
$20,000  of  his  own  money. 

Perhaps  the  finest  memorial 
to  John  Harrington  is  Harr- 
ington House,  an  eight-story 
apartment  building  in  Phila- 
delphia for  elderly  policemen 
and  their  widows.  Harrington 
battled  for  10  years,  both 
within  FOP  circles  and  against 
governmental  red  tape,  before 
the  home  was  opened  in  1971. 

Even  after  he  left  the  FOP 
presidency,  Harrington  con- 
tinued to  work  on  behalf  of 
police.  He  was  a founding 
member  of  the  National  Law 
Enforcement  Council  in  1979 
and  remained  active  in  the 
council  until  the  time  of  his 
death. 

John  J.  Harrington  had  few 
peers  as  an  advocate  for  law  en- 
forcement and  the  police.  None 
surpassed  him  for  loyalty  and 
sincerity. 

— Ordway  P.  Burden 


Calif,  chiefs  seek 
greater  job  security 


The  FBI  predicts  that  within  a 
couple  of  years  at  least  half  of  the 
states  will  have  their  own  DNA 
analysis  units.  To  promote  that 
progress,  the  bureau  is  training 
scientists  and  technologists  from 
state  and  local  crime  labs  at  its 
Forensic  Research  and  Traimng 
Center. 

Meanwhile,  the  FBI’s  unit  is 
kept  busy.  To  avoid  being  inun- 
dated with  cases,  it  has  adopted  a 
selective  policy  for  accepting 
them.  "Basically,  our  policy  is 
that  it  must  be  a recent  criminal 
violation  with  a known  suspect 
and  victim  — homicide,  rape  or 
aggravated  assault  — occurring 
not  earlier  than  December  1988,  ” 
Presley  said.  (However,  the  unit 
will  take  cases  in  which  there  is  no 
Continued  on  Page  7 


Continued  from  Page  1 
department  regulations  without 
favoritism." 

The  California  chiefs  are  not 
looking  for  lifetime  appoint- 
ments, McNamara  added,  but  it 
“seems  that  in  the  interest  of 
common  sense  and  fair  play  that 
there  should  be  some  specific 
guidelines  as  to  when  a police 
chief  is  going  to  be  removed  from 
office." 

Career-Ending  Move 

Police  chiefs  who  are  fired  often 
find  it  difficult  to  find  another 
job,  Swanson  said,  "so  what  it 
means  is  if  you  become  a police 
chief  at  40  or  45  and  you  have  a 
change  in  administration  or  some 
type  of  political  change,  you  can 
lose  your  job  and  it’s  career- 
ending.  You  can’t  get  another  job 
in  the  business.  I think  that’s  the 
concern  of  the  police  chiefs:  It’s 
catastrophic." 

Until  recently,  Swanson  said, 
he  felt  that  most  chiefs  felt  com- 
fortable with  working  “at  the 
will"  of  city  officials. 


What  is  happening  now,  he  con- 
tinued, "and  I think  you  may  see 
this  throughout  the  country,  is  a 
more  volatile  political  environ- 
ment. We  seem  to  be  becoming 
more  divergent  rather  than  con- 
vergent in  a lot  of  things  that  are 
going  on  in  local  communities." 

That  has  made  city  managers' 
jobs  "much  more  unstable"  and 
that  uncertainty  is  carrying  over 
to  police  chiefs,  Swanson  added. 

New  help  for 
smaller  agencies 

The  Institute  for  Law  and 
Justice  has  issued  a new  mono- 
graph, "Managing  Confidential 
Funds.” 

The  33-page  booklet,  which  is 
especially  designed  for  small  to 
mid-sized  agencies,  covers  step- 
by-step  controls  and  accounting 
reports  and  audits. 

One  free  copy  of  the  monograph 
per  agency  is  available  upon  writ- 
ten request  to:  Institute  for  Law 
and  Justice.  1018  Duke  Street, 
Alexandria.  VA 
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Summer  heats  up: 


Three  cities,  three  riots,  three  responses 


The  response  of  at  least  one  of 
three  police  departments  that 
faced  racially  tinged,  end-of- 
summer  civil  disturbances  will  be 
scrutinized  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  to  see  whether  of- 
ficers committed  civil  rights 
violation  while  quelling  the  riots. 

The  Justice  Department 
opened  a criminal  inquiry  Sept.  6 
into  the  actions  of  members  of  the 
Virginia  Beach,  Va.,  Police 
Department  as  they  attempted  to 
end  a weekend  of  rioting  by  a 
predominantly  black  crowd  of 
nearly  100,000  college  students 
who  converged  on  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  resort  area  for  an  annual 
Labor  Day  weekend  gathering 
known  as  "Greekfest." 

Just  days  before  the  Virginia 
Beach  episode,  two  other  police 
agencies  were  faced  with  civil 
disturbances  as  tensions  broke  in 
response  to  a pair  of  racially 
motivated  killings  — one  of  which 
involved  a white  police  officer. 

Battle  at  the  Bridge 

In  New  York,  44  officers  were 
injured  Aug.  31  in  a clash  with 
marchers  during  a demonstration 
over  the  death  of  a 16-year-old 
black  youth,  Yusuf  Hawkins,  who 
was  shot  to  death,  allegedly  by  a 
gang  of  white  youths  in  a 
predominantly  white  Brooklyn 
neighborhood. 

About  7,500  black  and  white 
protesters  clashed  with  police  at 
the  foot  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge 
when  they  attempted  to  cross  the 
span  and  continue  their  protest  in 
Manhattan.  More  than  100  of- 
ficers were  blocking  the  bridge 
when  the  protesters  surged  for- 
ward onto  the  roadway  and  began 


throwing  bottles  and  other 
missiles  at  the  officers.  Several  of- 
ficers sustained  broken  bones  and 
lacerations  in  the  melee. 

But  unlike  last  summer’s 
disturbance  in  Tompkins  Square 
Park,  in  which  hundreds  of  of- 
ficers battled  neighborhood 
residents  protesting  a park 
curfew,  police  brass  said  officers 
acted  courageously  in  the  out- 
burst at  the  bridge  and  prevented 
the  clash  from  getting  out  of  con- 
trol. The  department  termed  last 
summer’s  disturbance  a "police 
riot,"  which  resulted  in  a super- 
visory shakeup  and  new  guide- 
lines on  controlling  large-scale 
protests.  [See  LEN,  Aug.  25, 
1988.) 

Responding  to  the  recent  clash, 
Police  Commissioner  Benjamin 
Ward  praised  the  actions  of  police 
officers  during  a "particularly  dif- 
ficult situation." 

"Highest  Professionalism” 

"When  bottles,  rocks,  pieces  of 
metal  pipe  and  the  coffins  being 
carried  by  the  demonstrators 
were  thrown  at  them,  the  officers 
displayed  the  highest  degree  of 
professionalism,"  Ward  said.  "In 
the  face  of  danger,  they  did  not 
allow  themselves  to  be  provoked 
by  the  riotous  crowd,  nor  did  they 
overreact  to  the  violence  — even 
though  fellow  officers  were  being 
injured  and  assaulted. 

"All  of  the  officers  involved 
responded  extremely  well,”  Ward 
added. 

On  Aug.  28,  the  first  fatal 
shooting  ever  by  a police  officer  in 
Vineland,  N.J.,  sparked  a night  of 
rioting  in  which  dozens  of  stores 
were  looted.  The  riot  began  after 


the  shooting  of  Samuel  Williams, 
a 26-year-old  black  man,  by  white 
police  officer  Paul  Letizia. 
Williams,  who  was  being  sought 
for  arrest  on  two  outstanding 
warrants  for  possession  of  a hand- 
gun and  assault  with  a handgun, 
allegedly  threatened  Letizia  with 
a steel  bar. 

Samuel  Clark,  the  president  of 
the  local  chapter  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People  (NAACP),  call- 
ed for  the  resignation  of  Police 


Answer  The 
Gririo  Honor 

Every  da\  you  and  600.000  fellow  law  enforcemeni 
officers  risk  your  lives  lo  protect  America.  It  s time 
we  honor  the  men  and  women  who  have  sacrificed 
their  lives  and  those  who  continue  to  serve 
We  need  $5  million  to  build  our  memorial  in 
Washington , DC.  on  Judiciary  Square . and  the  V S. 
Congress  savs  we  must  raise  all  the  money  Irom 
private  donations  before  October.  1989  or  there 
will  be  no  groundbreaking  ceremony. 

Help  build  The  National  Law  Enforcement  Officers' 
Memorial  and  establish  a lasting 
tribute  to  honor  our  fellow  law 
enforcement  officers. 
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Chief  Joseph  Cassisi,  saying  the 
chief  had  mishandled  the 
shooting  incident.  Clark  said  that 
Cassisi ’s  characterization  of  the 
shooting  as  a justifiable  homicide 
was  the  "catalyst.  . .that  sparked 
the  anger”  of  the  nearly  200  peo- 
ple who  went  on  a rampage  in  the 
business  district  of  the  town, 
located  about  40  miles  southeast 
of  Philadelphia. 

Repeat  Violence  Averted 
Cassisi  defended  Letizia’s  ac- 


tions, noting  that  "in  the  absence 
of  a complete  investigation,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  proper  police  pro- 
cedures were  followed  in  the 
shooting  incident.” 

Community  leaders  met  with 
young  people  in  the  town  to 
defuse  racial  tensions  and  avoid  a 
repeat  of  the  violence  in  which 
two  business  were  looted,  scores 
of  others  were  damaged  and  26  ar- 
rests were  made. 

Meanwhile,  officials  in  Virginia 
Continued  on  Page  13 


No  changes  foreseen  in  LA  91 1 system 
despite  4 murders  following  call  for  aid 


The  Los  Angeles  County 
Sheriff’s  Office  is  not  planning  to 
order  procedural  changes  for  911 
emergency  dispatchei  s as  a result 
of  an  incident  in  which  a dis- 
patcher turned  down  a woman’s 
request  for  police  protection  after 
she  received  a warning  that  her 
husband  was  trying  to  kill  her. 

Shortly  after  the  emergency 
call  was  received  on  Aug.  27, 
27-year-old  Maria  Navarro  and 
three  visitors  were  shot  to  death, 
allegedly  by  her  estranged  hus- 
band, Raymond. 

A sheriff’s  spokesman,  Dean 
Scoville,  told  LEN  that  the  agen- 
cy conducted  a brief  review  of  the 
dispatcher’s  handling  of  the  call 
and  decided  that  no  changes  in 
dispatch  procedure  are  necessary. 

"Based  on  the  information  that 
the  deputy  received  on  the  call, 
there  was  not  any  wrongdoing  on 
the  deputy’s  behalf,  and  the 
policies  that  were  in  order  at  the 
time  of  the  incident  still  are  at 
this  time,”  Scoville  said. 

At  an  Aug.  30  press  conference, 
Sheriff  Sherman  Block  defended 
the  actions  of  the  unidentified 
dispatcher  when  he  announced 
the  conclusion  of  his  investiga- 
tion into  the  incident. 

"Sometimes  the  decisions  we 
make  don’t  turn  out  the  way  we 
wish  they  would.  . .[but)  that 
doesn’t  make  the  decision  itself 


faulty,"  said  Block. 

"We  just  cannot  respond  to 
every  threat  unless  there  is  a clear 
and  present  danger.  The  dis- 
patcher did,  in  fact,  function  pro- 
perly. She  did  not  violate  any 
established  department  pro- 
cedures. Based  upon  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  call.  . .we  don’t 
see  or  find  any  fault  with  the  man- 
ner in  which  she  handled  it,”  he 
added. 

Due  to  the  volume  of  calls  for 
assistance  received  by  the 
Sheriff’s  Office,  callers  who 
report  verbal  threats  by  those 
who  are  not  in  close  proximity  to 
them  are  given  a low  priority, 
Scoville  said. 

"That  is  not  an  emergency 
situation,”  he  added.  "And  the 
lady  was,  of  course,  told  to  call 
back  if  the  person  did  show  up  on 
her  property.” 

Navarro  was  hosting  a party  at 
her  home  when  she  received  a 
telephone  call  warning  that  her 
husband  was  on  his  way  there  to 
kill  her.  The  terrified  woman 
dialed  911  and  was  told  no 
deputies  could  be  sent  to  assist 
her  unless  her  husband  tried  to 
enter  the  home. 

A guest  was  posted  outside  the 
Navarro  home  to  warn  Maria’s 
guests  if  her  husband  tried  to 
enter.  But  Raymond  Navarro 
allegedly  scaled  a wall  and 


entered  the  house  from  the  rear, 
which  had  been  left  unguarded. 
Before  his  rampage  was  over,  he 
had  shot  six  people,  four  of  them 
fatally,  including  his  wife. 

Navarro  was  apprehended  a few 
flours  later  and  was  arraigned 
Aug.  29  on  murder  charges. 

At  his  press  conference,  Block 
noted  that  911  dispatchers  field 
thousands  of  threats  of  violence 
every  year.  About  half  of  the  calls 
for  assistance  received  by  the 
East  Los  Angeles  station  — 
which  received  Maria  Navarro’s 
call  — turn  out  to  be  non- 
emergencies, and  about  one- 
fourth  turn  out  to  be  pranks. 
Another  quarter  of  the  calls  are 
mistakes  or  other  matters  not  re- 
quiring the  assistance  of  a depu- 
ty. Although  Block  offered  no 
statistics  on  the  number  of 
threats  reported  to  dispatchers, 
he  did  note  that  deputies  respond 
to  such  calls  only  25  percent  of  the 
time. 

"More  times  than  not,  when 
911  [calls)  are  made,  there  is  no 
emergency  when  [officers)  get 
there,"  Block  said.  "There  is  a dif- 
ference between  an  immediate 
threat  — a clear  and  present 
danger  — and  something  that’s 
just  a threat.  If  someone’s  bang- 
ing on  your  door  or  trying  to  get 
into  your  house,  yes,  we’ll  try  to 
get  there  to  prevent  a crime.” 


NY  PD  seeks  to  expand  drug  testing 
to  include  all  26,000  sworn  personnel 
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ment’s  Narcotics  Division 
already  undergo  random  tests  for 
use  of  such  illegal  drugs  as  mari- 
juana, heroin  and  cocaine.  New 
recruits  and  candidates  for  the 
Organized  Crime  Control  Bureau 
are  also  required  to  undergo  drug 
testing,  as  are  officers  who  ex- 
hibit a "reasonable  suspicion”  of 
drug  abuse. 

Anti-Drug  Insurance 

Ward  said  the  program  is  not  a 
reaction  to  any  perceived  increase 
in  drug  abuse  among  police  of- 
ficers, but  rather  is  intended  to 
ensure  ‘‘a  drug-free 
environment.” 

Through  July  1989,  police  of- 
ficials said,  23  of  the  2,200  officers 
who  were  screened  tested  positive 
for  drug  use,  as  did  76  of  the  4,942 
recruits  who  were  tested.  Last 


year,  3,946  officers  were  tested, 
with  37  testing  positive.  Of  the 
8,818  recruits  who  were  tested  in 
1988,  61  came  up  positive. 

Those  officers  testing  postive 
will  take  a more  accurate  second 
test,  and  a second  positive  result 
could  result  in  the  officer’s 
dismissal. 

Social  Security  numbers  will  be 
used  to  select  those  who  will  be 
tested  under  the  expanded  pro- 
gram. The  department’s  Health 
Services  Division  will  monitor  the 
process  and  officers  will  be  given 
24-hour  notice  of  their  selection. 

The  department  hopes  to  test 
about  2,600  officers  annually  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $31,000. 

Deputy  Insp.  Thomas 
Flanagan,  commanding  officer  of 
the  N YPD  Legal  Bureau,  said  the 
department  based  its  decision  to 


expand  drug  testing  on  the  1988 
Court  of  Appeals  ruling.  The 
state’s  highest  court  set  three 
criteria  before  testing  could  be  ex- 
panded: a "diminished  expecta- 
tion of  privacy,”  substantial 
government  interest,  and  guide- 
lines to  ensure  the  privacy  of 
those  subject  to  tests.  Police  of- 
ficers have  a diminished  expecta- 
tion of  privacy,  Flanagan  told 
New  York  Newsday,  and  there  is 
a substantial  government  in- 
terest since  officers  carry  guns 
and  enforce  the  law,  which  means 
"you  can  do  random  testing." 

Flanagan  added  that  "given 
the  climate  in  the  country” 
challenges  to  the  program  would 
probably  be  unavailing  since 
"there’s  a war  on  drugs,  and 
police  are  the  first  line  of 
defense." 
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Differences  of  opinion: 


Independent  counsel  sought  in  cadet  death 


A Massachusetts  state  senator 
introduced  legislation  Sept.  13 
seeking  to  appoint  an  indepen- 
dent counsel  to  investigate 
whether  criminal  charges  should 
be  brought  against  any  state 
criminal  justice  officials  in  con- 
nection with  the  November  1988 
death  of  a Pittsfield  police  recruit 
who  collapsed  after  a rigorous 
physical  training  session. 

Senator  Peter  Webber,  acting 
on  behalf  of  the  family  of  Timothy 
Shepard,  filed  the  legislation  two 
weeks  after  state  Attorney 
General  James  M.  Shannon  re- 
fused to  file  charges  in  connection 
with  the  death  because  state  law 
bars  him  from  seeking  criminal 
punishment  against  individual 
state  officials. 

“The  appearance  of  a conflict  of 
interest  in  the  Shepard  case 
undermines  the  credibility  of  the 
Attorney  General’s  investiga- 
tion,” Webber  said. 

Family  Claims  Coverup 

Shannon’s  decision  infuriated 
members  of  Shepard's  family, 
who  have  pressed  for  criminal 
charges  against  officials  of  the 
Edward  J.  Connelly  Criminal 
Justice  Training  Center. 
Shepard’s  widow.  Holly,  called 
Shannon's  decision  a “shocking 
coverup"  and  vowed  to  continue 
her  efforts  “to  make  the  people 
pay  for  killing  him.” 

Shepard  died  in  a Pittsburgh 
hospital,  six  weeks  after  he  suf- 
fered a heat  stroke  during 
physical  training  exercises  at  the 
Agawam  facility.  Fifteen  other 
cadets  from  his  class  were  also 
hospitalized  with  kidney  ailments 

Hooking  the  hookers: 


and  exhaustion. 

“Senator  Webber  feels  that 
because  the  Attorney  General  is, 
by  Massachusetts  statutes,  a 
member  of  the  Criminal  Justice 
Training  Council,  there’s  an  in- 
herent conflict  of  interest  and 
therefore,  a clear  need  for  an  in- 
dependent counsel  to  evaluate 
any  wrongdoing  in  the  case.”  said 
Jane  Swift,  a spokeswoman  for 
the  Senator.  Webber’s  bill,  she 
noted,  is  modeled  on  the  Federal 
Ethics  in  Government  Act  of 
1978,  which  is  designed  to  avoid 
conflicts  of  interests  in  criminal 
cases  involving  government  of- 
ficials. 

The  independent  counsel  would 
have  the  power  to  question  and 
subpoena  witnesses,  review  all  in- 
formation pertinent  to  the  case, 
and  seek  indictments  from  a 
grand  jury.  The  counsel  would  be 
appointed  by  a majority  of 
justices  in  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Court,  who  would  choose  from  a 
list  of  nominations  submitted  by 
state  and  local  bar  association  of- 
ficers. 

Funding  in  Question 

Swift  said  public  hearings  will 
be  held  on  the  matter  and  the 
Senator  hopes  to  get  the  measure 
passed  before  the  end  of  the  cur- 
rent legislative  session  in  early 
January.  She  said  the  bill  could 
face  opposition  from  Shannon’s 
office  and  pointed  out  that  given 
the  state’s  current  fiscal  crisis, 
funding  for  such  an  investigation 
could  be  difficult  to  find. 

On  Aug.  31,  Shannon  called  the 
Shepard  case  “a  tragic  case  study 
of  government  at  its  worst"  but 


said  he  would  not  seek  criminal  in- 
dictments despite  the  recommen- 
dations of  Springfield  District 
Court  Judge  Irving  J.  Goldblatt. 

Goldblatt,  who  conducted  a 
two-month  inquest  into  the 
cadet's  death,  found  ample 
evidence  to  support  involuntary 
manslaughter  charges  against 
two  top  state  adminstrators, 
former  Criminal  Justice  Training 
Council  head  Gary  F.  Egan  and 
former  Agawam  director  Earl  D. 
Harrington,  and  a State  Police 
training  instructor,  C.  Blake 
Gilmore. 

Egan  resigned  his  position  on 
Nov.  2 as  a result  of  the  furor  sur- 
rounding Shepard’s  death.  He, 
Harrington,  and  a lobbyist, 
William  Phipps,  will  go  on  trial 
later  this  year  in  an  unrelated  case 
on  charges  that  they  used  the 
training  council  to  award 
lucrative  no-hid  contracts  to 
friends  in  a kickback  scheme. 

No  Wanton  & Reckless  Conduct 

The  Shepard  case  also  promp- 
ted the  State  Police  Academy  to 
abandon  stress-training  tech- 
niques, and  the  state  training 
council  moved  to  revamp  the 
training  of  the  state’s  law  enforce- 
ment officers. 

Goldblatt,  who  heard  testi- 
mony from  66  witnesses,  also  con- 
cluded that  nine  other  Criminal 
Justice  Training  Council 
employees  may  have  violated  a 
state  anti-hazing  law  while  super- 
vising training  at  the  Agawam 
facility. 

But  Shannon  said  the  facts  of 
the  case  prevent  him  from  pros- 
ecuting state  officials  for  either 


SD  vice  unit  keeps  the  lid  on 


Continued  from  Page  3 
that  doing  so  would  deny  organ- 
ized crime  syndicates  a foothold 
in  the  city,  said  Toneck. 

Prostitution  is  probably  the 
biggest  vice-related  problem  San 
Diego  has,  Toneck  said. 

“San  Diego,  of  course,  is  a real 
tourist  town  anyhow,”  he  told 
LEN.  “There  are  a lot  of  minor 
conventions.  And  with  conven- 
tions you’re  going  to  have  pros- 
titution coming  to  town." 

As  of  June  30,  police  had  made 
1,974  prostitution  arrests.  In  all 


of  1988,  2,800  arrests  were  made. 

The  figure  could  go  higher  when 
the  city’s  new  convention  center 
opens  later  in  the  year,  Toneck 
said. 

“The  prostitution  trade  will 
probably  pick  up.  I think  that  just 
goes  without  saying,”  he  noted. 

Exacerbating  the  problem  is 
crack,  the  highly  addictive  co- 
caine derivative,  which  Toneck 
said  goes  "hand  in  hand"  with 
prostitution.  Desperate  addicts 
will  sell  their  bodies  for  the  drug 
and  police  are  seeing  far  greater 


DC  cops  brace  for  overtime  plan 
aimed  at  easing  manpower  gap 
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mented  to  the  Chief  that  officers 
are  becoming  fatigued,  weary, 
and  (are)  never  given  time  to 
recuperate,  and  that  the  stress 
was  going  to  diminish  their 
capacity  on  the  street  — and  prob- 
ably  contribute  to  short- 
tempered  behavior  and  negative 
interchanges  with  the  communi- 
ty,” he  said. 

Hankins  said  the  department’s 
continued  reliance  on  overtime  to 
fill  its  manpower  gap  shows  it  is 
"not  manned  adequately.” 

Congress,  which  allocates 
funds  to  the  District  of  Columbia, 


is  weighing  proposals  to  hire  an 
additional  1,000  police  officers, 
which  would  put  the 
department's  strength  at  5,100. 
Hankins  said  the  proposal  has 
received  approval  in  the  House 
and  is  now  awaiting  action  by  the 
Senate. 

Even  if  the  new  recruits  are  ap- 
proved, it  will  take  "three  to  five 
years  to  recruit,  hire,  train  and 
season”  them,  Hankins  said,  add- 
ing that  nearly  1,000  officers  will 
be  eligible  to  retire  next  year. 

“So  we  really  have  a problem 
here,”  he  said. 


numbers  of  crack-addicted  prosti- 
tutes than  ever  before. 

The  vice  squad  has  weathered 
its  share  of  criticism  and  con- 
troversy. In  1970,  the  state’s  at- 
torney general’s  office  in- 
vestigated the  vice  squad  and 
said  some  of  its  officers  were  in- 
volved in  bribery  and  sexual 
misconduct.  Last  year,  the  San 
Diego  Union  reported  that  some 
officers  stripped  and  allowed 
themselves  to  be  fondled  during 
investigations  of  massage  parlors 
and  escort  services.  The  depart- 
ment countered  with  its  own 
lengthy  investigation  into  the 
squad  and  its  practices,  con- 
cluding that  the  squad’s  actions 
were  proper  and  consistent  with 
policies  in  other  departments. 

"Obviously,  we  don’t  complete 
sex  acts  or  anything  like  that,” 
said  Toneck,  acknowledging  the 
criticisms  about  the  vice  squad’s 
tactics. 

The  squad’s  investigative 
methods  “were  reviewed  by  the 
district  attorney's  office  and  the 
city  attorney’s  office  and  their 
legal  opinion  was  that  they  were 
not  unlawful,  immoral,  entrap- 
ment or  anything  else,”  Toneck 
said. 

“My  understanding  is  we’ll  still 
use  those  tactics  if  necessary,"  he 
added. 


manslaughter  or  hazing. 

"A  prosecutor  must  show  wan- 
ton and  reckless  conduct.  That 
standard  simply  cannot  be  met 
under  the  facts  of  the  case,”  Shan- 
non said. 

“I  do  not  condone  the  treat- 
ment of  Timothy  Shepard  — I 
despise  it.  But  I cannot  shape  the 
law  to  fit  my  feelings  or  the  feel- 
ings and  irreplaceable  loss  of 
others.  I cannot.  1 will  not.  I 
would  sooner  resign,”  Shannon 
added. 

Shannon  blasted  training  coun- 
cil officials  and  called  criminal 
justice  training  in  Massachusetts 
"a  ticking  bomb  fueled  by  a policy 
of  abandonment.”  The  bomb  ex- 
ploded. he  said,  “and  killed 
Timothy  Shepard." 

No  Appreciation  of  Danger 

The  Attorney  General  conclud- 
ed in  his  50-page  legal  analysis 
that  while  Shepard’s  death  was 
"tragic  and  unavoidable,"  there 
was  “no  one  who  can  be  fairly  and 
responsibly  charged  with 
criminal  culpability.” 

Massachusetts  does  not  have 
an  involuntary  manslaughter 
statute  enacted  by  the  Legis- 
lature. Most  prosecutions  rely  on 
involuntary  manslaughter  defini- 
tions used  by  judges  in  previous 
cases.  Under  common  law,  “wan- 
ton and  reckless"  conduct  — a 
higher  standard  than  simple  or 
gross  negligence  — must  be 
proved  to  support  a charge  of  in- 
voluntary manslaughter. 

Wanton  and  reckless  conduct  is 
defined  as  "intentional  conduct 
which  involves  a high  degree  of 
likelihood  that  substantial  harm 
will  result  to  another.” 

Shannon's  office  examined 
Goldblatt’s  3,800-page  inquest 
report  before  concluding  that  the 
conduct  of  state  officials  was  not 
“wanton  and  reckless.”  Egan, 
Harrington  and  Gilmore,  he  said. 


did  not  personally  appreciate 
the  danger"  of  cadets  performing 
strenuous  exercise  without  an 
adequate  supply  of  drinking 
water.  The  three  could  be  pros- 
ecuted for  involuntary 
manslaughter  if  show  n to  be  “so 
stupid  or  heedless”  that  they  ig- 
nored danger  signals  that  would 
have  been  apparent  to  anyone. 

But  the  report  concluded  that 
there  was  no  evidence  that  of- 
ficials “should  have  known  about 
the  concepts  of  hydration  and 
heat  exhaustion."  The  Attorney 
General  also  ruled  out  anti-hazing 
charges  against  officials  because 
the  application  of  the  statute  is 
limited  to  student  organizations. 

Shannon’s  report  does  not 
stray  from  the  conclusions  he 
drew  following  his  initial  in- 
vestigation of  Shepard's  collapse 
but  before  the  cadet  died.  At  that 
time,  he  called  the  training  coun- 
cil a “massive  failure,”  but  said 
no  criminal  charges  were  war- 
ranted. 


Alumni  told: 
phone  home 

The  Criminal  Justice  Center  at 
Sam  Houston  State  University  is 
preparing  to  celebrate  its  25th  an- 
niversary next  year,  and  a search 
is  on  to  locate  more  than  6,000 
criminal  justice  practitioners  who 
are  alumni  of  the  school. 

Alumni  are  being  encouraged  to 
join  the  newly  formed  Criminal 
Justice  Alumni  Association, 
which  will  hold  a general  meeting 
at  the  Huntsville,  Tex.,  campus 
Oct.  27-28. 

For  more  information,  contact 
the  CJAA's  executive  director, 
Carole  Allen,  c/o  Criminal  Justice 
Center,  Sam  Houston  State 
University,  Huntsville,  TX 
77341.  (409)  294-1689. 


Burden’s  Beat:  The  FBI’s 
hard-working  DNA  unit 


Continued  from  Page  5 
known  suspect  for  serial  homi- 
cides and  rapes  or  sexual  assaults 
on  young  children.) 

For  blood  samples,  the  FBI  can 
do  standard  serological  tests  as 
well  as  DNA  profiling,  but  the 
bureau  encourages  local  law  en- 
forcement agencies  to  have  the 
standard  blood  tests  done  in  their 
own  local  labs.  If  the  agency 
wants  the  FBI  to  do  both  tests. 
Presley  said,  it  must  get  blood 
samples  from  both  suspect  and 
victim  and  put  them  into  two 
vacutained  tubes  — one  sample 
with  the  preservative  EDTA  for 
DNA  tests  and  the  other  with  no 
preservative  for  serological 
analysis. 

"We  prefer  that  state  and  local 
laboratories  actually  make  stains 
from  those  and  freeze  them,” 
Presley  said.  “That  way  it  stays 
pretty  well  over  a long  period  of 
time.  If  the  sample  is  only  for 
DNA  analysis  and  a state  or  local 
laboratory  has  already  looked  at 
the  evidence  and  identified  and 
isolated  specific  stains  or  swabs, 


we  would  ask  that  they  be  frozen 
if  there’s  any  delay  in  getting  it  to 
our  laboratory,  and  then  send  us 
only  cuttings  or  swabs  which  con- 
tain bloodstains  or  seminal  fluid 
stains  of  interest." 

Anyone  with  questions  about 
preserving  and  submitting 
evidence  can  get  answers  by  call- 
ing the  FBI’s  DNA  analysis  unit 
at  (202)  324-5436. 

I Editor's  Note:  See  also  LEN, 
Jan.  31,  1989.1 

This  column  marks  the  last 
regular  appearance  by  Ordway  P. 
Burden  in  the  pages  of  Law  En- 
forcement News  after  nearly  14 
years  of  pounding  " Burden's 
Beat.  ” He  will  be  taking  an  in- 
definite leave  of  absence  as  a con- 
tributing columnist  in  order  to 
devote  more  time  to  his  work  as 
president  of  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Foundation  and 
chairman  of  the  National  Law  En- 
forcement Council  LEN  bids  him 
a reluctant  "adieu"  and  wishes 
him  continued  success  in  his  law 
enforcement-related  endeavors. 
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Other  Voices 


A sampling  of  editorial  views  on  criminal  justice  issues  from  the  nation 's  newspapers. 

For  crack  dealer,  forever  is  just  right 

•Ernest  Staley  is  not  happy.  For  good  reason.  He  is  going  away  for  a personal  forever 
in  e bad  place.  Not  as  bad,  you  understand,  as  the  hells  he  helped  created  with  the 
crack  he  peddled  wholesale  down  in  Florida.  But  bad  enough.  Ernest  Staley  is  30  years 
old.  And  life  in  the  slammer  without  hope  of  parole  could  be  a very  long  time.  Ernest 
Staley  begged  for  mercy.  His  lawyer  said  Staley  was  only  a first  offender  and  argued 
that  ‘everyone  should  have  a chance  at  rehabilitation.’  U.S.  District  Judge  William 
Stafford  was  unmoved.  He  said  Staley  had  had  his  chance  — the  chance  to  not  deal 
drugs  instead  of  dealing  them.  But  Staley  chose  the  $25,000  a week  he  made  from  his 
crack  business.  Ernest  Staley  pleaded.  He  said  he’s  already  started  his  rehabilitation. 
He  said  he  would  set  up  a foundation  to  help  people  with  drug  problems.  ‘ I know  drugs 
are  a terrible  problem,  destroying  our  nation,’  he  said.  Ernest  Staley  should  have 
thought  of  that  before  he  got  into  the  business.  Now,  he’s  got  that  personal  forever  to 
think  about  it." 

— The  Chicago  Tribune 
Aug.  21,  1989 


Colombia’s  bold  anti-coke  plan  — 

but  does  Washington  have  Bogota’s  backbone? 

-Colombia  seems  to  be  drawing  a line  in  the  sand  beyond  which  it  will  not  aUow  the  co- 
caine industry  to  dominate  its  society  and  national  affairs.  The  United  States  can  take 
heart  at  the  Colombians’  rediscovered  moral  energy  - but  we’d  do  better  by  imitating 
it.  With  popular  support,  Colombian  President  Virgilio  Barco  has  seized  estates, 
planes  and  weapons,  arrested  thousands  and  is  willing,  for  now,  to  extradite  cocaine- 
industry  execs  whom  the  U.S.  wants  to  prosecute.  While  the  Colombians  will  is 
strong,  the  United  States  should  extradite  and  prosecute.  Short  of  active  involvement 
by  U.S.  military  forces,  let’s  offer  the  Colombians  helicopters,  guns  and  whatever  ad- 
vice their  police  forces  need  to  stem  the  production  of  cocaine  and  protect  their  judges 
and  politicians.  We  must  make  it  clear  to  all  Latin  American  nations  and  potential  co- 
caine entrepreneurs  that  fighting  drugs  is  a U.S.  foreign  policy  priority.  There  will  be  a 
healthy  cocaine  industry  in  Colombia  as  long  as  there  is  a healthy  demand  in  the 
United  States.  We  must  treat  those  who  are  addicted  now.  We  must  teach  kids  to  stay 
away  from  drugs.  We  must  take  back  our  streets.  It’s  time  for  America  to  draw  a line 
in  the  sand.” 

— New  York  Newsday 
Aug.  23,  1989 


War  heats  up 

"How  should  a family  of  nations  respond  when  powerful  criminal  organizations 
declare  war  against  one  of  the  family's  members?  What  should  be  the  response  of  the 
member  that  is  the  prime  - indeed,  the  essential  — market  on  which  the  criminals  de- 
pend? If  these  questions  were  strictly  hypothetical,  the  flip  answer  of  most  Americans 
would  be  short  and  sweet:  'Declare  war  in  return.  Fight  back.  Wipe  the  scum  out. ' But 
strangely,  there  seems  to  be  a dazed,  fragmented  reaction  to  a real  fmd  immediate 
threat  that  runs  throughout  our  own  hemisphere  right  into  our  own  neighborhoods. 
Americans  have  been  shocked  and  angry  at  the  impotence  of  the  ‘strongest  nation  in 
the  world’  before  the  threat  of  Middle  Eastern  terrorists.  But  it  seems  as  though  the 
‘strongest  nation’  is  even  less  capable  of  dealing  with  an  incomparably  greater  threat 
to  its  heartland,  as  drug  gangs  spread  out  from  the  borders  to  just  about  every  major 
city  and  geographical  area  of  the  country.  Drug  crime  could  become  — if  it  isn’t 
already  - the  major  national  and  internal  security  problem  of  the  coming  decade  or 
decades.  There’s  no  instant  solution,  no  magical  gimmick.  It  will  be  a long,  brutal  bat- 
tle. But  it  won’t  be  won  the  way  we’re  going.  And  the  enemy  will  continue  to  win  until 
this  country  and  others  make  a much  greater  effort  to  defeat  it.” 

— The  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal 
Aug.  29,  1989 


Sterling: 

Harm  management, 
not  drug-free  nation, 
should  become  USA’s 
anti-drug  objective 


By  Eric  E.  Sterling 

What  is  our  national  drug-policy  goal? 
How  many  think  “a  drug- free  America” 
is  our  national  goal?  It  sounds  good, 
doesn’t  it?  It’s  a great  slogan,  but  the 
problem  is,  slogans  don’t  work  as  goals. 

The  most  important  thing  about  a goal 
is  that  you  can  achieve  it.  It’s  an  objec- 
tive that  enables  you  to  measure  your 
performance. 

There  will  always  be  drugs.  We  can’t 
make  drugs  disappear.  We  cannot  create 
a worldwide  amnesia  and  forget  that 
there  are  drugs.  People  use  drugs 
because  drugs  work  — and  lots  of  people 
like  the  way  they  work.  Rabbis,  priests 
and  ministers  have  been  trying  to 
eliminate  sin  for  over  5,000  years,  and 
haven’t  succeeded..  We  are  no  more  likely 
to  eliminate  drugs  from  our  society. 

In  carrying  out  policy,  managers  can- 
not afford  to  be  misled  by  election- 
oriented  slogans  that  propose  unachiev- 
able goals.  If  we  are  going  to  accomplish 
anything  about  drugs,  we  must  be  clear 
about  what  our  goal  is  going  to  be. 

Let  me  propose  the  following  goal:  to 
reduce  the  harm  to  individuals,  and  to 
society,  from  the  fact  that  there  are  peo- 
ple who  use  drugs.  In  other  words,  given 
the  real  world,  how  can  we  reduce  the 
harms?  Because  we  can  quantify  the 
harms,  we  can  use  this  approach  to  set 
specific  objectives  for  minimizing  harm. 
Instead  of  thinking  in  terms  of  drug 
legalization,  which  conjures  images  of 
Spuds  McKenzie  advertising  cocaine  on 
television  and  crack  vending  machines  in 
hotel  lobbies,  let’s  think  in  terms  of  drug- 
problem  management  or  drug-harm 
management. 

Let  me  list  a dozen  of  the  harms  we 
want  to  reduce: 

H Drugs  being  sold  to  children; 

H Children  selling  drugs; 

n The  killing  of  children  and  others  in 
the  drug  marketplace,  either  deliberate- 
ly, or  accidentally  by  a stray  shot; 

1j  Kids  going  to  hospitals  or  to  morgues 
with  overdoses; 

t Kids  being  abandoned  or  abused  by 
their  parents  because  their  parents  are 
using  drugs; 

H Kids  being  harmed  before  birth  by 
their  mothers’  abuse  of  drugs; 

11  Kids  engaging  in  crime  to  get  the 
money  to  buy  drugs. 

That’s  seven  very  serious,  distinct 
problems  dealing  just  with  children.  Of 
course,  there  are  other  harms  too. 

H Scarce  capital  leaves  our  com- 
munities and  goes  overseas  to  make  the 
drug  lords  rich. 

H AIDS  is  being  spread  by  the  sharing 
of  needles  and  the  prostitution  involved 
in  getting  money  to  buy  drugs. 

U We  are  losing  our  civil  liberties.  As 
the  police  get  permission  to  get  tough  on 
inner-city  drug  traffic,  they  indiscrim- 
inately stop  and  search  people  just  walk- 
ing down  the  street.  Losing  our  constitu- 
tional rights  is  a very  real  harm.  Our 


parents  and  ancestors  fought  and  died  to 
preserve  those  rights,  and  we  should  not 
be  willing  to  see  them  given  up. 

H Everybody’s  insurance  premiums 
are  higher  because  drug-related  theft  is 
responsible  for  extensive  insurance 
claims. 

H The  medical  care  system  that  serves 
all  of  us  is  being  overwhelmed  by  drug 
violence  and  drug-related  disease. 

Under  the  approach  of  managing  harm 
reduction,  we  look  at  each  harm  to  see 
what  contributes  to  the  harm  and  what 
steps  might  reduce  its  harmfulness.  For 
each  of  these  12  harms,  we  will  find  at 
least  one  common  element.  It  is  the  pro- 
hibition against  any  legal  manufacture, 


“There  will  always  be 
drugs.  We  can't  make 
drugs  disappear.  People 
use  drugs  because  drugs 
work  — and  lots  of  people 
like  the  way  they  work." 


sale  or  use  of  these  drugs  that  aggravates 
all  of  these  terrible  harms.  This  is  a 
system  that  we  created,  and  we  can 
change  it  if  we  want  to  make  our  anti- 
drug  policies  more  effective  in  reducing 
harm. 

Let  me  switch  focus  to  an  overview  of 
our  national  drug  strategy  and  why  it 
won’t  work.  The  Federal  Government 
has  set  forth  five  elements  of  a "war  on 
drugs”  strategy  to  achieve  a drug-free 
America.  The  first  element  is  to  eradicate 
the  drug  crops  grown  in  the  source  coun- 
tries. The  second  is  to  interdict  the  sup- 
ply lines  of  drugs  as  they  are  being  ship- 
ped into  the  country.  The  third  is  to  in- 
vestigate, prosecute  and  incarcerate  the 
traffickers.  The  fourth  is  to  seize  the  traf- 
fickers’ assets.  And  the  fifth  is  to  reduce 
the  demand  for  drugs  by  establishing  in- 
tolerance to  those  who  use  illegal  drugs, 
and  by  providing  for  treatment  and 
prevention. 

After  having  carefully  studied  this 
strategy  over  the  past  nine  years  while 
working  for  the  Federal  Government,  I 
don’t  think  any  of  these  elements  of  this 
strategy  will  work  to  eliminate  the  prob- 
lems surrounding  illegal  drug  traffick- 
ing. 

To  examine  the  effectiveness  of  the 
eradication  of  drug  crops  in  the  source 
countries,  I have  traveled  to  Mexico, 
Peru,  Bolivia,  Jamaica  and  Colombia 
with  the  House  Select  Committee  on  Nar- 
Continued  on  Page  13 

Eric  E.  Sterling,  a former  Congres- 
sional aide,  is  president  of  the 
Washington-based  Criminal  Justice 
Policy  Foundation. 
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'Phere  is  a certain  unmistakeable  shock  wave  that  goes 
through  a police  department,  and  the  law  enforcement 
profession  in  general,  when  one  of  its  own  is  killed  in  the 
line  of  duty.  Perhaps  the  only  thing  worse  than  the 
shock  of  losing  a fellow  officer  is  the  overwhelming 
anguish  endured  by  the  survivors  of  the  deceased. 
Perhaps  worse  still  is  the  family's  learning  of  the  death 
through  a radio  broadcast. . .or  being  told  that  the  of- 
ficer is  alive  when  he's  not  . .or  being  prevented,  in- 
advertently or  otherwise,  from  spending  a few  final 
moments  with  the  dying  officer.  . .or  being  kept  in  the 
dark  as  to  the  details  surrounding  the  officer's 
death.  . .or  having  to  endure  the  mishandling  — or  non- 
handling — of  death  benefits  and  other  financial  con- 
siderations. 

Vivian  Eney,  the  president  of  Concerns  of  Police  Sur- 
vivors (COPS),  knows  firsthand  what  it's  like  to  ex- 
perience the  line-of-duty  death  of  a loved  one  — her  hus- 
band was  killed  on  the  job  in  1984.  Aspects  of  the  above 
scenario,  she  says,  are  an  all  too  frequent  occurrence  in 
law  enforcement  — indeed,  she  herself  suffered  through 
nearly  all  of  the  blows  described.  " Most  departments 
can  tell  you  how  the  officers  in  the  ceremonial  unit  have 
to  stand  from  the  coffin  at  the  funeral  service,  but 


nobody  knows  what  to  do  with  that  surviving  family  " 

Eney's  situation  was  all  the  more  complicated  because 
her  husband's  death  fell  into  a gray  area  that  depart- 
ments find  difficult  to  handle:  He  was  shot  accidentally 
during  a SWAT  team  training  exercise  by  a close  friend 
and  fellow  officer.  He  was  the  first  officer  in  the  142-year 
history  of  the  U.S.  Capitol  Police  to  die  in  the  line  of 
duty.  There  were  no  guidelines  or  procedures  for  depart- 
ment officials  to  follow.  Fearing  a lawsuit,  the  depart- 
ment imposed  what  amounted  to  a gag  order  on  its  of- 
ficers, preventing  Eney  from  learning  the  details  of  her 
husband's  death.  "In  allthe  worries  about  liability  and 
about  pointing  fingers  of  blame,"  she  says,  "they  do 
keep  information  from  us."  It  wasn't  until  four  years 
later  that  she  gained  an  opportunity  to  talk  about  what 
happened  with  the  officer  who  pulled  the  trigger  on  that 
fateful  August  day. 

The  most  recent  edition  of  the  FBI's  Uniform  Crime 
Reports  says  that  156  officers  were  killed  in  the  line  of 
duty  in  the  United  States  in  1988  — 78  killed  feloniously 
and  77  in  job-related  accidents.  There  is  no  difference  in 
the  trauma  experienced  by  survivors  in  either  case, 
Eney  notes,  but  there  is  frequently  a difference  in  the 


way  departments  handle  felonious  deaths  and  acciden- 
tal deaths.  In  some  instances,  certain  death  benefits  are 
denied  to  the  survivors  of  officers  killed  accidentally. 
And  accidental  death  by  friendly  fire f Well,  as  Eney 
puts  it,  " From  the  very  beginning  I think  the  depart- 
ment viewed  my  husband's  death  as  an 
embarrassment. " 

No  one  would  argue  against  the  notion  that  policing  is  a 
dangerous  profession.  Yet  despite  the  dangers  that  are 
inherent  in  the  job,  a study  conducted  by  COPS  for  the 
National  Institute  of  Justice  found  that  67  percent  of  the 
police  departments  surveyed  lacked  formal  policies  con- 
cerning line-of-duty  deaths.  COPS  has  vowed  to  change 
that.  One  of  the  products  of  the  NIJ  study  was  a hand- 
book, "Support  Services  to  Surviving  Families  of  Line- 
of-Duty  Death.  " The  handbook  provides  model  guide- 
lines, some  adapted  from  departments  that  are  out  in 
front  of  the  field  in  this  forgotten  policy-making  area, 
which  law  enforcement  agencies  can  use  to  develop  their 
own  formal  procedures.  As  Eney  describes  it,  it's  all  in 
the  name  of  helping  survivors  to  "turn  tragedy  into 
triumph. " /Copies  of  the  handbook  may  be  obtained 
from  COPS  by  writing  to:  9423-A  Marlboro  Pike,  Upper 
Marlboro,  MD  20772.J 


“Policemen  look  at  us  as  their 
nightmare  come  true.  We 
represent  the  policemen  looking 
at  their  own  tombstones.  So  it’s 
very  much  a case  of  sticking 
their  heads  in  the  sand  and 
hoping  this  will  go  away.” 

Vivian 

Eney 

President  of  Concerns  of 
Police  Survivors  (COPS) 


Law  Enforcement  News  interview 
by  Marie  Simonetti  Rosen 

LAW  ENFORCEMENT  NEWS:  COPS  is  the  catchy 
acronym  for  Concerns  of  Police  Survivors.  What’s  the 
purpose  behind  the  initials? 

ENEY:  The  purpose  of  the  organization  is  to  help  police 
families  and  all  that  that  encompasses  recover  from  sud- 
den, often  violent,  line-of-duty  death.  In  order  to  give 
you  the  history  of  COPS.  I’m  going  to  have  to  go  back  to 
1962,  when  President  Kennedy  signed  a proclamation 
setting  aside  May  15  as  National  Peace  Officers’ 
Memorial  Day,  and  the  week  that  May  15  falls  into  each 
year  as  National  Peace  Officers’  Memorial  Week.  But  it 
wasn’t  until  1981  that  the  idea  of  holding  a national 
memorial  service  to  honor  these  officers  was  even 
discussed.  The  new  board  of  the  Grand  Lodge  Ladies 
Auxiliary  of  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Police  set  about  the 
task  of  honoring  those  officers  killed  in  the  line  of  duty, 
but  they  had  another  purpose:  They  wanted  to  call  na- 
tional attention  to  the  yearly  loss  of  life  in  the  law  en- 
forcement profession.  FOP-LA  had  no  idea  how  many 
obstacles  would  have  to  be  overcome,  but  they  did  it, 
and  on  May  15. 1982.  they  pulled  off  their  first  national 
memorial  service.  It  wasn't  the  success  they  wanted, 
but  125  people  attended  and  they  knew  it  could  grow. 
They  continued  with  their  plans  for  1983,  and  they  were 
absolutely  floored  when  10  surviving  families  came  into 
Washington  to  attend  this  service.  The  evening  before 


this  service  nobody  really  knew  what  to  do  with  these 
families.  Suzie  Sawyer  was  the  president  of  the  FOP-LA 
at  the  time,  and  she  was  the  one  responsible  for  keeping 
track  of  these  families  and  for  the  Police  Week  ac- 
tivities. So  she  took  them  out  to  eat  in  a real  casual, 
homey  type  of  place,  because  she  didn't  know  what  else 
to  do  with  them.  Those  families  sat  around  the  tables 
and  they  talked  for  hours  and  hours.  She  noticed  all  the 
different  reactions  — one  cried  quietly,  another  banged 
her  fist  with  all  this  anger,  another  one  didn’t  say 
anything  but  listened  to  everybody.  But  they  were  all  a 
unit.  She  could  see  that  this  one  common  denominator 
had  unified  them,  no  matter  what  their  backgrounds 
were.  At  the  end  of  the  evening,  one  of  the  widows  took 
Suzie  aside  and  told  her  that  that  evening  out,  talking  to 
all  the  survivors,  was  the  best  thing  that  had  happened 
to  her  since  her  husband  's  death.  Suzie,  who  became  the 
executive  director  of  COPS,  didn’t  really  know  how  to 
respond  to  her,  and  said,  "I’m  grateful.  And  the 
woman  said,  "What  we  need  is  a seminar."  Suzie  said, 
"What  do  we  talk  about?  Death?"  And  the  widow  said, 
"Yeah,  that's  exactly  what  we  need  to  talk  about."  So 
that  was  really  the  birth  of  the  concept  for  Concerns  of 
Police  Survivors. 


LEN:  At  the  time  the  memorial  day  and  week  were  first 
set  aside,  there  was  no  thought  given  to  getting  the  sur- 
vivors of  slain  officers  together  for  ceremonies?  Was  it 
some  kind  of  oversight? 


ENEY:  I don't  know  exactly  what  the  thought  was.  1 
know  COPS  isn’t  the  first  police  survivors’  group,  but 
it's  the  first  national  peer-support  group.  I think  the 
LAPD  had  the  first  actual  survivors'  group,  but  they 
wanted  to  keep  that  group  there.  They  didn't  want  to  do 
anything  else  with  it.  It  was  only  after  Suzie  started 
working  on  the  idea  of  a national  support  group  that  she 
even  came  across  that  group.  So  I don’t  think  people 
really  thought  about  it  - or,  as  our  Justice  Department 

study  showed,  1 think  a lot  of  people  assumed  that  these* 

police  families  know  how  to  handle  it. 

Charting  the  landscape 

LEN:  Last  year.  COPS  issued  a handbook  called  "Sup- 
port Services  to  Surviving  Families  of  Line-of-Duty 
Death."  Why  was  it  necessary  to  produce  such  a docu- 
ment? 

ENEY:  Our  organization  has  grown  from  those  10  sur- 
viving families  in  1983  to  almost  600  as  of  this  past 
May.  so  the  feedback  that  we’re  constantly  getting,  and 
of  course  my  own  experience,  lets  us  know  that  it  s 
needed.  Most  departments  can  tell  you  how  far  the  of- 
ficers in  the  ceremonial  unit  have  to  stand  from  the  co  - 
fin  at  the  funeral  service,  but  nobody  knows  what  to  do 
with  that  surviving  family. 

LEN:  One  would  have  thought  that  a profession  so  ac- 
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“The  initial  reaction 
so  many  times  is,  ‘Let 
me  spare  them  from 
that  Don’t  let  her  see 
the  body,  don’t  let 
her  see  the  scene. . . . 
What  they  don’t  stop 
to  think  is  that  the 
worst  has  already 
happened.” 


Continued  from  Page  9 

customed  to  danger  and  to  procedures  for  every  con- 
tingency would  have  guidelines  in  place  for  dealing  with 
surviving  families. . . 

ENE  Y:  I think  part  of  it  is  that  policemen  look  at  us  as 
their  nightmare  come  true.  We  represent  the  policemen 
looking  at  their  own  tombstones.  So  I think  it  s very 
much  a case  of  sticking  their  heads  in  the  sand  and  hop- 
ing this  will  go  away.  We  try  to  go  out  now  to  training 
academies  and  say,  “Let  us  talk  to  your  academy.  Let  us 
tell  these  men  before  they  go  out  on  the  street  what  can 
happen."  We  get  a kindly  pat  on  the  head,  and  we’re 
told,  in  effect,  “We  don’t  want  to  scare  anybody,  so  why 
don't  you  just  run  along  and  play?”  But  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  if  somebody  is  entering  police  work,  they 
had  better  think  about  how  hazardous  it  is,  and  they  had 
better  plan  so  that  their  families  can  recover  to  the  best 
of  their  ability  if  something  happens. 

LEN:  Could  you  cite  an  example  of  departments  that 
badly  handled  matters  regarding  police  survivors? 
What  can  go  wrong  in  such  a situation? 

ENEY:  I can  tell  you  several  examples.  One  of  the  first 
ones  that  I heard  of  was  a police  officer  who  was  killed  in 
a traffic  accident.  They  felt  that  the  family  shouldn't  see 
the  body,  so  the  family  did  not  see  the  body  until  three 
days  later,  when  it  was  in  the  funeral  home.  The  wife  still 
comes  to  our  seminars,  and  each  year  she  still  cries  that 
she  could  not  touch  her  husband  and  say  goodbye  to  him 
while  he  was  still  warm.  Another  example,  and  this  hap- 
pens over  and  over  again,  is  when  the  doctor  comes  out 
and  wants  to  notify  somebody  that  the  officer,  if  he 
makes  it  to  hospital  alive,  doesn’t  have  long  to  live.  He 
will  usually  notify  the  police  rather  than  go  to  the  im- 
mediate family.  In  several  cases,  the  police  know  that 
the  officer  doesn’t  have  long  to  live,  and  his  unit  or 
whoever  is  there  will  file  by  and  say  their  goodbyes,  and 
the  family  is  never  told.  It  is  inexcusable. 

LEN:  In  your  handbook,  you  emphasize  that  someone 
should  come  in  person  rather  than  allowing  a family 
member  to  hear  the.  news  over  a radio.  Have  there  really 
been  incidents  where  families  of  slain  officers  get  the 
news  first  from  the  media? 

ENEY:  I can  give  you  a resounding  yes,  because  it  hap- 
pened to  me.  My  husband  was  killed  in  August  of  1984, 
during  SWAT  training.  It  was  the  worst  kind  of 
scenario  for  any  department:  It  involved  a fellow  officer 
and  a close  friend.  My  husband’s  name  was  released 
even  before  I was  notified,  but  by  the  grace  of  God  I 
didn’t  hear  it  on  the  radio.  I happen  to  be  a radio  "pop- 
per” — the  minute  the  song  goes  off,  I 'm  checking  to  see 
what  other  songs  are  coming  on  another  station.  So  I 
didn’t  hear  it,  but  my  twin  sister  and  my  mother,  as  did 
80  percent  of  my  family,  heard  he  was  dead  over  the 
public  radio,  with  no  prior  warning.  In  my  mother  and 
sister's  case,  they  were  driving  down  the  road.  My 
mother  clutched  her  heart,  let  go  of  the  wheel,  and  if  my 
sister  hadn't  been  in  the  car,  she  could  have  been  in- 
volved in  an  accident  herself,  just  hearing  the  news  that 
way.  It  simply  shouldn’t  happen  in  this  day  and  age. 
And  saying,  "Oh  gee,  we  hadn’t  thought  about  it,”  real- 
ly isn’t  an  excuse. 


LEN:  The  news  media  have  often  been  criticized  for 
their  handling  of  survivors  in  crisis.  Do  you  think  it’s  up 
to  the  police  department  to  protect  survivors  from 
reporters  who  want  to  run  in  and  get  a reaction  quote? 

ENEY:  Yes,  and  I believe  that  somebody  down  at  the 
FBI  National  Academy  has  developed  a bill  of  rights  for 
talking  to  the  media.  That’s  exactly  what's  needed.  The 
departments  need  to  let  these  families  know  what  the 
media  can  and  cannot  do.  You’re  in  shock,  and  it’s  like 
your  mental  process  short-circuits.  You  may  comply 
and  do  things  simply  because  you  don’t  have  the  where- 
withal right  then  to  gather  yourself  together  and  say, 
“Wait  a minute,  I don't  need  to  do  that.”  So  the  depart- 
ments need  to  know  and  need  to  make  that  information 
available  to  the  survivors.  Let  them  know  that  you  don't 
have  to  answer  questions,  that  you  don  t have  to  even  go 
out  the  front  door  — whatever  it  is.  And  they  may  need 
to  repeat  it  every  day  from  the  point  the  death  occurs  un- 
til the  media  finally  leaves  them  alone,  because  you 
don't  remember  from  one  day  to  the  next  — even  from 
one  hour  to  the  next  — what  somebody  has  told  you. 

Spared  feelings 

LEN:  At  several  points,  the  handbook  emphasizes, 
"Don’t  be  protective  of  the  family."  Why  is  there  a need 
for  this  emphasis,  and  under  what  circumstances  does  it 
apply? 

ENEY:  I’m  not  really  sure  of  the  dynamics  of  it,  other 
than  the  fact  that  they  do  want  to  spare  the  people 
sometimes.  The  initial  reaction  so  many  times  is,  "Let 
me  spare  them  from  that.  Don’t  let  her  see  the  body, 
don't  let  her  see  the  scene,  don’t  let  her  see  what  the  car 
looks  like.”  What  they  don’t  stop  to  think  is  that  the 
worst  has  already  happened.  They’ve  been  told  that 
that  person  they  love  and  cherish  isn’t  going  to  make  it 
or  is  already  dead.  So  whatever  else  is  there  probably 
will  not  affect  them  like  that  initial  information.  And 
what  it  can  do  for  them  in  the  way  of  recovery  is 


vent  that  officer  from  proving  that  he  had  the 
characteristics  to  make  him  a hero.  There  are  even 
departments  that  will  have  a hall  of  heroes  and  will  list 
all  those  officers  killed  feloniously,  but  there’s  a very 
small  plaque  in  an  obscure  building  somewhere  that  will 
list  the  accidental  deaths.  At  the  time  of  my  husband’s 
death,  one  of  the  senators  from  Maryland  called  to  see  if 
there  was  anything  he  could  do  in  the  way  of  assisting 
me.  The  Chief  of  Police  said  to  him,  "Well,  no,  there’s 
nothing  anybody  can  do  because  Eney  really  didn  t die 
in  the  line  of  duty.”  If  you  have  that  attitude  at  the  top, 
it  can’t  but  filter  all  the  way  down. 

LEN:  In  the  case  of  an  accidental  death,  might  depart- 
ments be  trying  to  cover  up  something  or  minimize  their 
own  sense  of  responsibility? 

ENEY:  I think  partly  it’s  because  to  our  discredit  we’ve 
become  a liability-conscious  society.  So  when  an  acci- 
dent occurs,  they  say  from  an  administrative  level, 
"Whoa!  She’s  going  to  sue  us  for  everything  we’ve  got. 
Cut  off  communication  with  her.”  In  my  husband’s 
case,  I was  told  that  the  first  words  out  of  some  higher- 
up’s  mouth  were.  "Oh  my  God!  Don’t  anybody  say 
anything  to  her,  because  she’s  going  to  sue  us  for  all 
we’re  worth!  ” But  a lot  of  times,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  lawsuits  are  initiated  because  the  survivors  can’t 
get  any  information.  In  my  own  husband  s case,  it  was 
during  SWAT  training,  and  I was  told  initially  that 
these  men  could  not  talk  to  me  because  they  had  to  wait 
for  the  grand  jury  to  meet.  It  took  the  grand  jury  almost 
two  years  to  meet.  What  I have  been  told  by  several 
members  of  the  team  was  that  while  I was  told  that, 
they  on  the  other  hand  were  told  that  they  were  never  to 
talk  to  me  about  what  happened.  Eventually  down  the 
road  somebody  did,  but  that  person’s  name  will  go  with 
me  to  my  grave. 

LEN:  So  you  never  had  the  opportunity  to  speak  to  the 
people  who  last  saw  your  husband  alive? 


“What  makes  them  a hero  is  not  how  they  die  but  how  they 
live,  and  the  fact  that  they  walked  out  of  that  academy  and 
they  put  on  the  weapon.  That  makes  them  heroes.” 


unbelievable  as  far  as  closure  and  saying  goodbye  and 
helping  them  to  let  go. 

LEN:  Have  there  been  instances  where  a department, 
seeking  to  spare  a survivor’s  feelings,  tells  her  that  an 
officer  is  still  alive  when  in  fact  he  is  not? 

ENEY:  Yes.  and  a lot  of  times  that  occurs  because  in 
many  departments  — and  I feel  this  should  be  part  of 
the  training  academy  — you  never  know  how  a scenario 
is  going  to  go  down,  and  who  might  be  called  on  to  do  a 
death  notification.  Many  times  departments  don’t  in- 
clude that  in  their  training,  so  if  something  goes  down  in 
a peculiar  way  it  kind  of  throws  the  department  off  and 
they’ve  got  to  grab  somebody  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck 
and  say,  "Go  pick  up  this  person.”  But  that  person  isn’t 
trained  in  death  notification  and  they  dread  telling 
them.  They  don’t  have  the  training  that  says,  "These 
people  need  to  know  immediately  that  there’s  no  hope.” 
So  in  their  reluctance  to  give  this  terrible  information, 
they  will  tell  them  things  that  aren’t  true  — thinking 
that  they’re  helping  when  they’re  not.  I was  told  of  one 
instance  where  the  officer  came  to  the  door  and  knocked, 
and  the  woman  answered  and  he  said,  "Is  this  where  the 
widow  Jones  lives?”  She  didn’t  even  know.  I guess  what 
the  bottom  line  is  that  if  the  departments  don’t  take  the 
time  to  have  written  procedures  for  line-of-duty  deaths, 
then  when  the  action  goes  down  they  are  going  to  react 
instead  of  act.  And  when  you’re  dealing  with  high-level 
emotions,  you’re  going  to  have  things  going  wrong. 

LEN:  Do  departments  tend  to  handle  matters  different- 
ly depending  on  whether  the  death  was  accidental  or 
felonious  — or  friendly-fire  death,  for  that  matter? 

ENEY:  Yes.  Certainly  from  my  own  experience,  from 
the  very  beginning  I think  the  department  viewed  my 
husband’s  death  as  an  embarrassment.  Those  depart- 
ments that  do  that,  as  far  as  we’re  concerned,  they  all 
need  an  attitude  adjustment.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  what  makes  them  a hero  is  not  how  they  die  but  how 
they  live,  and  the  fact  that  they  walked  out  of  that 
academy  and  they  put  on  the  weapon.  That  makes  them 
heroes.  In  my  husband’s  case  and  in  almost  exactly  half 
of  the  police  deaths  each  year,  accidents  occur  that  pre- 


ENEY: It  was  four  years  later  that  I finally  found  this 
person  at  a completely  different  function.  He  was  in  the 
bar  area,  and  frankly  I waited  until  he’d  had  several 
drinks.  Then  I asked, 4 4 Did  my  husband  know  he  was  dy- 
ing?” And  the  person  said,  "I  don’t  know  how  to  tell  you 
why  I know,  Vivian,  because  he  never  said,  but  yes,  I 
knew  from  looking  at  him  that  he  knew  how  serious  it 
was.”  And  I said,  "Was  my  husband  afraid?"  And  he 
said,  "No.  Very  quickly  he  closed  his  eyes  and  lost  con- 
sciousness.” Now,  do  you  have  any  idea  in  four  years 
what  my  imagination  did  with  that  scene?  It  is  criminal 
that  they  kept  that  information  from  me  for  that  long. 
There  was  another  survivor  whose  husband  was  involv- 
ed in  a felonious  action  where  he  was  shot  in  the  head. 
She  didn’t  see  him  at  the  hospital,  and  she  finally  at- 
tended a civil  suit  that  was  going  on,  not  of  her  doing,  to 
try  to  get  information.  The  judge  saw  her,  took  her  back 
to  his  chambers,  and  said,  "There’s  going  to  be  pictures 
here  of  your  husband.  I’m  worried  about  your  emotional 
reaction  to  them.”  And  she  said,  "That’s  why  I’m  here. 
So  the  judge  showed  her  the  pictures  and  she  said, 
"Here  wa3  this  very  small  bullet  hole  in  the  temple,  just 
a little  bit  of  blood,  and  the  officer  had  fallen  in  the  same 
position  he  slept  in  at  night.”  She  said  she  could  finally 
let  go  of  it  after  a year  and  a half  of  nightmares,  because 
she  knew  what  it  was  like.  In  all  the  worries  about  liabili- 
ty and  about  pointing  fingers  of  blame,  they  do  keep  in- 
formation from  us.  I think  they’re  looking  at  it  the 
wrong  way,  especially  when  shooting  accidents  occur. 
You  have  what,  about  600,000  law  enforcement  officers 
nationwide?  Of  course  the  media  asks,  "How  could  this 
happen  in  a modem  police  department?”  To  me,  that  s 
the  wrong  question.  If  there  are  600,000  people  carrying 
loaded  weapons  24  hours  a day,  the  question  should  be, 
"How  do  they  keep  it  from  happening  any  more  often 
than  it  does?” 

LEN:  Is  there  a difference  in  the  kind  of  trauma  sur- 
vivors undergo  if  it’s  an  accidental  or  felonious  death? 

ENEY:  No.  As  a matter  of  fact,  in  March  of  1985  COPS 
received  a grant  from  the  National  Institute  of  Justice 
which  allowed  the  organization  to  do  several  things:  to 
survey  the  survivors  to  try  to  determine  the  level  of 
distress  they  suffered  from  line-of-duty  death,  and  to 
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survey  law  enforcement  agencies  that  had  lost  officers 
in  the  line  of  duty  to  see  how  prepared  they  were  to  han- 
dle the  tragedy,  and  to  have  COPS  function  as  a national 
peer-support  and  self-help  group  and  sponsor  the  na- 
tional seminar.  The  initial  survey  showed  that  there  is 
no  difference  in  the  level  of  stress  between  felonious  and 
accidental  death. 

Anger  on  top  of  it  all 

LEN:  Generally  speaking,  is  there  a difference  in  death 
benefits  for  those  who  die  feloniously  and  those  who  die 
accidentally  in  the  line  of  duty? 


gets  the  bills  as  next-of-kin?  The  new  wife.  And  on  top  of 
grief  and  the  recovery  period  that  comes  with  that, 
you've  got  all  this  anger  that  builds  up  when  these  kinds 
of  things  go  wrong,  and  you’ve  got  to  try  to  deal  with 
that  anger  on  top  of  everything  else. 

LEN:  So  you'd  be  of  the  belief  that  departments  should 
have  clearly-worded  guidelines  and  a designated  in- 
dividual to  let  surivivors  know  just  what  they’re  en- 
titled to? 

ENEY:  Yes.  They  should  do  it  in  the  academy.  They 
should  have  a family  day  where  the  wives  or  the 


the  grief.  I had  to  learn  how  to  handle  the  house,  because 
my  husband  had  always  done  it.  And  if  you’re  married, 
make  your  marriage  the  best  possible  marriage  it  can  be. 
because  one  day  that  memory  is  all  that  family  may 
have  of  you. 


Keeping  in  touch 

LEN:  In  the  case  of  an  officer  who  dies  at  the  hands  of  a 
criminal,  how  should  the  family  be  handled  when  it 
comes  to  notification  of  police  investigations  and  court 
proceedings? 


“If  your  job  is  dangerous,  tell  your  spouse.  Survivors  come 
to  us  each  year  and  say,  ‘I  had  no  idea  the  job  could  be  this 
dangerous.  He  never  told  me.’  ” 


ENEY:  With  some  departments  there’s  a tremendous 
difference.  I talked  to  somebody  just  recently  where 
their  department  had  a clause  that  if  the  officer  was 
killed  accidentally  there  were  no  benefits  going  to  the 
family.  In  a felonious  action  you  have  the  local  Kiwanis 
Club,  the  businessmen’s  groups  that  hear  about  a line- 
of-duty  death,  and  they  all  band  together  and  are  giving 
the  families  lump-sum  payments  of  additional  money, 
but  it  doesn’t  happen  when  its  accidental.  Businesses 
need  to  realize  that  for  the  families  it  doesn't  make  any 
difference.  If  they’re  going  to  acknowledge  one,  they 
should  acknowledge  the  other. 

It's  not  just  police  departments  that  are  unprepared: 
it’s  families.  They  don’t  bring  it  up  in  the  academies,  so 
the  families  don't  know.  Cops  don’t  make  a will;  that’s 
superstitious.  In  my  husband’s  case,  he  didn't  have  a 
will.  Everything  that  was  in  his  name  was  frozen.  It  was 
a year  and  a half  before  I could  get  my  hands  on  it.  Then 
I had  to  pay  inheritance  taxes  on  what  was  mine, 
because  we  didn’t  have  a will.  We  had  never  stopped  to 
think  about  it.  There  seem  to  be  no  checks  and  balances 
within  departments  to  get  the  men  and  women  to  up- 
date their  beneficiary  cards  either,  and  time  after  time 
after  time,  the  officer  was  married  for  a very  short 
period,  was  killed  in  the  line  of  duty,  and  < he  benefits  go 
to  a family  he’s  divorced  15  years  earlier.  But  guess  who 


husbands  come  in.  They  should  explain  about  wills. 
There  are  so  many  police  organizations  that  they  should 
be  able  to  get  lawyers  who  make  themselves  available 
with  a set  will  and  help  officers  make  up  a will  for  a set 
fee.  They  should  give  the  information  to  the  officers  at 
the  academy  level,  so  that  they  can  choose  what  is  best 
I know  that  there  are  people  everywhere  who  don’t  want 
all  the  accounts  in  the  wife’s  name;  they  want  some 
money  that  they  can  play  with.  That’s  fine,  but  put  it  in 
somebody  else’s  name  too,  so  that  people  can  get  their 
hands  on  it.  When  I go  into  an  academy,  one  of  the 
things  I tell  them  is  that  if  your  job  is  dangerous,  tell 
your  spouse.  You  don’t  have  to  go  into  detail  and  of 
course  there  are  exceptions  to  all  of  that,  but  survivors 
come  to  us  each  year  and  say  over  and  over  again,  ‘ ' I had 
no  idea  the  job  could  be  this  dangerous.  He  never  told 
me.”  If  you’re  the  only  one  paying  the  bills  and  main- 
taining the  finances,  let  your  spouse  do  it.  It’s  a tough 
time  to  learn,  as  I had  to,  in  the  middle  of  the  shock  and 


ENEY:  I can't  say  firsthand,  of  course,  because  1 didn’t 
have  a trial  to  go  to  — thank  God  — but  for  those 
families  that  it  happens  to.  they  want  to  know  what’s 
going  on.  I know  of  one  case  in  New  Jersey,  Donna 
Lamonaco,  past  president  of  COPS,  whose  husband  was 
the  New  Jersey  state  trooper  Phil  Lamonaco.  It  was 
four  years  after  his  death  before  they  finally  caught  the 
people  responsible.  She  wanted  to  be  at  that  trial  every 
day.  She  wanted  to  know  what  was  going  on.  how  it 
came  out.  She  did  receive  threats  by  phone,  and  it  can  be 
a scary  thing  for  the  family.  It's  my  understanding  that 
initially  she  was  not  offered  security  of  any  kind  by  the 
police  department.  This  happens  over  and  over  again. 
It’s  almost  as  if  they’re  forgotten  about  during  that 
trial.  And  the  worst  part  is  what  a lot  of  people  don’t 
understand  — because  they  don’t  know  the  makeup  of  a 
critical  incident  — and  that's  when  she  or  any  other 
widow  goes  to  that  trial,  it's  going  to  be  like  he  died  the 
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Vivian  Eney:  a survivor’s  saga 


“On.  Aug,  24,  1984,  my  husband,  Sgt.  Christopher  Eney.  became  the  first 
U.S.  Capitol  Police  officer  to  die  in  the  line  of  duty  in  their  142-year  history.  The 
shock  and  the  trauma  and  the  grief  and  everything  else  were  complicated  by 
two  factors:  Chris’s  department  had  no  written  policy  or  procedure  for  line-of-. 
duty  deaths  and  was  really  unprepared,  and  his  death  fell  in  the  grey  area  that 
no  department  wants  to  think  about,  and  that’s  accidental.  In  Chris’s  case  it 
was  a shooting  accident  during  SWAT  training,  and  it  involved  a fellow  officer 
and  close  friend.  The  first  inkling  that  I had  that  anything  was  wrong  was  a 
phone  call.  The  phone  was  ringing  as  I came  in,  and  I was  told  that  Chris  was 
shot  and  he  wasn’t  going  to  make  it,  and  they  were  going  to  send  somebody  to 
pick  me  up.  Two  Prince  George’s  County  officers  came  over  on  their  own  — and 
how  they  ever  got  information  on  it,  to  this  day  I don  t know  — and  stayed  with 
me  until  the  department  car  got  there.  I know  if  they  hadn’t  I would  have 
jumped  in  the  car  and  tried  to  race  down  to  the  hospital. 

"For  whatever  reason  — they  still  don’t  talk  about  it  — the  department  sent 
an  unmarked  car  and  the  officer  was  told  not  to  use  the  siren.  So  he  picked  me 
up  and  proceeded  to  try  to  get  me  to  the  hospital  in  D.C.  rush  hour  traffic 
without  a siren.  He  took  me  to  the  wrong  hospital  — it  was  a rookie  who  was 
really  new  to  the  area  and  simply  didn't  know  where  he  was  going.  I got  to  the 
hospital  and  was  ushered  into  a small  room,  and  of  course  at  that  time  I had  no 
idea  what  that  meant.  The  doctor  walked  in  and  walked  up  to  me  and  said,  ’I 
tried  everything,  but  he's  dead.’  Then  he  walked  out.  That  was  my  death 
notification.  There  were  no  police  officials  present  at  that  time.  I was  alone  with 
just  a police  chaplain,  and  if  memory  serves  me  correctly,  there  was  a police  of- 
ficer who  was  also  a paramedic  in  the  comer  of  the  room.  But  there  was  nobody 
there  to  help  me  bring  my  family  in.  So  as  this  information  hit  me  and  my  first 
wave  of  grief  rolled  up.  I had  to  force  it  back  down  because  I had  to  walk  over 
and  pick  up  the  phone  and  try  to  get  my  family  to  me.  The  majority  of  the  fami- 
ly heard  over  the  radio.  Chris’s  parents  were  in  Virginia  with  my  children,  two 
girls,  9 and  11.  They  had  to  drive  into  D.C.  knowing  their  son  was  dead  - this  is 
people  in  their  70’s  - and  I was  worried  that  I was  going  to  lose  my  children  in 
an  automobile  accident  the  same  day  I lost  my  husband. 

'•Chris's  death  was  an  accident,  and  I can’t  imagine  what  it  would  be  like  for 
the  officer  involved.  The  real  miracle  for  me  is  that  he's  come  through  this  the 
same  person.  I have  been  told  that  immediately  after  the  incident  the  officer’s 
weapons  and  uniforms  were  taken  from  him,  and  he  had  to  attend  the  funeral  in 
plain  clothes.  A couple  of  weeks  later,  one  of  his  superiors  told  him  he  had  to 
start  coming  over  to  my  house  and  doing  what  needed  to  be  done,  because  he 
was  the  one  who  killed  my  husband.  Initially.  I was  told  that  none  of  the  men 
could  talk  to  me  until  after  the  grand  jury  met.  It  was  almost  two  years  before 
the  grand  jury  dismissed  the  case,  and  in  the  meantime  the  men  were  told  that 
they  weren't  to  talk  to  me.  It  was  four  years  before  I found  out  what  went  down 


and  what  the  actual  thing  was  like. 

‘‘Between  the  time  of  Chris’s  death  and  the  funeral,  hundreds  of  people 
visited,  but  after  the  funeral  I lost  all  contact  with  the  department.  Chris  was 
killed  in  August,  and  by  Christmas  Eve  not  one  member  of  the  department 
called  or  came  over.  I can  remember  on  Christmas  Eve,  my  youngest  child  cry- 
ing and  looking  up  at  me  and  saying,  ‘Mom,  I want  a man  to  hold  me.  I don’t 
care  who  it  is.’ 

“At  first  I was  told  that  I could  have  psychiatric  services  made  available  to 
me.  But  I was  in  shock.  I was  numb,  and  I thought,  'I  don  t need  this.  So  I 
declined  it.  But  six  months  later,  I realized,  ’How  was  I supposed  to  get  through 
grief  if  I didn’t  know  what  grief  was?’  And  I was  seeing  things  in  my  girls,  and 
hearing  things  like,  ‘I’m  angry  that  my  Dad  is  gone,’  or  'I  don  t want  to  go  on 
without  my  Dad.'  I just  wanted  to  get  them  into  some  counseling.  I called  the 
department  and  talked  to  a gentleman  who  had  initially  given  me  the  invitation 
to  go,  and  after  he  asked  someone  else,  he  came  back  and  said,  Vivian.  1 rn  em- 
barrassed to  tell  you  this,  but  to  quote,  'We’re  not  going  to  pay  for  this:  she  can 
find  somebody  else  to  pay  for  it.’  ’ 

“Initially  I was  told  — and  of  couree  the  Police  Department  was  told  - that 
workmen’s  comp  wouldn’t  kick  in  until  the  grand  jury  met.  Then,  10  or  1 1 
months  later,  the  grand  jury  stiU  hadn’t  met  and  a newspaper  reporter  got  wind 
of  this.  Once  the  article  appeared  in  the  Metro  section  of  the  Washington  Post, 
ta-dah!  I’m  told  I should  have  been  getting  paid  all  along.  The  department 
should  have  known  that.  Although  I was  reimbursed,  nobody  reimbursed  me 
the  interest  lost  on  having  to  withdraw  the  life  insurance  to  make  ends  meet 
each  month. 

"I  kept  getting  biUs  from  the  ambulance  service,  and  I kept  handing  them  to 
the  Police  Department.  The  next  month  I'd  get  a bill,  only  this  time  with  the 
pretty  red  printing  on  it.  I would  call  the  ambulance  service  and  I would  tell 
them  this  was  a workmen's  comp  case,  and  I ’ve  handed  it  over  to  the  police,  and 
they’d  say,  ‘Okay,  fine,  very  good.  Don’t  worry  about  it.’  Then  the  next  month 
I’d  get  another  red-letter  bill.  I finally  had  to  go  all  the  way  down  to  the  am- 
bulance service,  I talked  to  the  head  guy,  and  he  said,  ’Oh,  your  husband  was  a 
police  officer.  You  don’t  get  billed  in  the  first  place.’ 

“Social  Security  was  denied  me  at  first;  I had  to  fight  to  get  it.  My  husband 
had  about  1,000  hours  of  comp  time,  and  250  or  300  hours  of  annual  leave  — it 
was  all  canceled.  There  were  no  written  policies  for  what  would  happen  during 
line-of-duty  deaths,  so  it  was  ruled  as  if  he  had  quit  the  job,  and  it  was  all 
canceled.  I can  remember  one  police  official  saying.  Well,  Vivian.  y°u 
we’ve  got  to  be  careful  here  on  Capitol  Hill  because  everybody  on  Capitol  Mm 
will  want  a lin«M)f-duty  death  clause.’  And  I said.  Everybody  on  Capitol  Hill 
doesn't  carry  a gun.’  ” 
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Eney:  “It’s  hard  for  the  children” 
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day  before.  She  will  go  into  flashbacks,  into  a heavy 
grief  period,  and  it  is  a tremendous  emotional  strain  on 
her  during  that  time.  She  needs  additional  support. 

LEN:  How  would  you  summarize  what  a department 
should  to  do  to  help  the  survivors  of  a police  death? 
Moreover,  just  who  are  those  survivors? 

ENEY:  Well,  the  first  thing  a department  should  do  is 
read  our  support  services  booklet.  There’s  a quick  com- 
mercial [laughs!.  It's  compiled  by  writing  it  up,  sending 
it  out  to  survivors,  having  them  edit  it,  and  bringing  it 
back  to  do  over  and  over  again  until  we  got  the  finished 
product.  The  survivors  are  not  just  the  widows.  So 
many  times  the  parents  end  up  being  the  forgotten 
grievers.  They’re  the  ones  that  instilled  in  that  officer 
the  characteristics  and  the  motivation  to  become  a law 
enforcement  person  in  the  first  place.  A lot  of  times,  if 
there’s  a widow,  the  entire  focus  is  on  that  widow  and 
it's  as  if  the  parents  don’t  exist.  At  least  with  the  widow, 
she  does,  if  she  recovers,  have  the  ability  to  love  again 
and  to  marry  again.  Most  of  these  parents,  even  if  they 
wanted  another  child  to  tunnel  their  energy  into, 
biologically  they  can't  even  do  it.  So  they're  really 
forgotten.  Departments  will  never  know  what  duplicate 
certificates  or  duplicate  plaques  would  do  for  parents. 

LEN:  The  booklet  and  the  companion  study  for  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Justice  suggest  that  the  spouses 
want  some  type  of  formal  or  informal  contacts  to  con- 
tinue after  the  funeral.  Why  is  this  contact  important? 

ENEY:  Because  it  seems  that  with  law  enforcement, 
more  so  than  with  a lot  of  careers,  it's  not  just  a job,  it’s  a 
way  of  life.  This  profession  gets  into  the  blood  of  the  en- 
tire family.  I know  in  my  own  case,  every  day  I saw  him 
go  out  with  the  uniform  I had  a chill  of  pride.  My  mother 
had  four  brothers  who  served  and  lived  through  World 
War  II,  so  maybe  it  was  from  her  that  I had  this  sense  of 
pride  in  anybody  who  is  willing  to  be  in  the  armed  ser- 
vices — and  I think  law  enforcement  is  America’s 
forgotten  armed  service.  These  people  are  willing  at  any 
time  to  lay  down  their  lives  for  people  that  they  don't 
even  know.  What  an  honorable  thing! 

So  you’re  filled  with  pride  for  this  person  — and  when 
that  person  goes,  not  only  are  you  missing  the  person, 
you’re  missing  the  profession.  I guess  the  next  thing 
would  be  to  say  that  you  want  to  know  that  that  in- 
dividual isn't  forgotteq.  You  want  to  know  that  his  life 
meant  something.  There  are  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
people  between  the  time  the  officer  dies  and  the  time  the 
funeral  takes  place,  but  99  percent  of  those  people  you 
will  never,  ever  see  again  once  that  funeral  is  over.  So 
you're  left  with  this  sense  of,  "Is  that  all  his  life  was 
worth  — a day  where  there  was  a long  funeral  proces- 
sion?" Don’t  get  me  wrong  — a police  funeral  is 
beautiful,  and  for  my  girl9  and  me  it's  a beautiful 
memory.  I won’t  forget  my  children  looking  out  the  win- 
dow of  the  limousine  during  the  ride  from  the  church  to 
the  cemetery,  where  we  saw  people  pulled  over  on  the 
side  of  the  road  and  saluting.  And  my  girls  turned  to  me 
and  said,  "They’re  doing  that  for  Dad."  That  was  a 
beautiful  thing,  but  they  need  more  than  that.  This  past 
August  it’s  five  years  since  Chris  died,  and  out  of  the 
clear  blue  an  officer  called  me  up  and  said,  "You  know, 
Vivian,  I don’t  think  the  department  really  did  right  by 
you,  and  I want  you  to  know  that  I’ll  take  you  and  the 
girls  to  the  cemetery  if  you'd  like  me  to.”  He  will  never 
know  what  that  meant  not  only  to  me  but  to  my 
children,  because  when  he  left  that  day  — and  of  course 
it  was  quite  a long  ride  to  the  cemetery  for  the  short  stay 
that  we  had  there  — my  girls  turned  to  me  and  they  said, 
"They  didn’t  forget.  Mom.  They  really  know  that  we 
still  lost  our  Dad.  " 

It’s  hard  for  the  children.  I’ve  had  questions  thrown 
at  me  like,  "Mom,  who’s  going  to  walk  me  down  the 
aisle?”  or  "Dad  won’t  get  to  see  my  baby,  will  he?"  You 
hear  those  and  it’s  like  a knife  goes  right  through  you, 
and  it’s  never  over. 

LEN:  Do  you  think  departments  will  come  around  and 
increasingly  provide  these  kinds  of  ongoing  support  to 
survivors? 

ENEY:  Yes.  because  I’ve  seen  it  happen.  The  depart- 
ment in  Aurora,  Colo.,  does  a tremendous  job  with  their 
survivors.  Not  only  do  they  not  forget  them,  they  send 


flowers  every  year  on  the  anniversary  of  the  death,  and 
they  will  also  develop  a scrapbook  for  the  children.  They 
will  put  in  any  notes  that  anybody  had  from  the  officer, 
snapshots  that  anybody  had  laying  around,  any  cita- 
tions or  letters  of  commendation  — anything  like  that 
will  go  into  that  scrapbook,  but  along  with  that  book  are 
names  and  phone  numbers  of  officers  who  at  any  time 
will  sit  down  and  tell  those  children  what  he  or  she  was 
like  as  an  officer.  And  that’s  something  they  can’t  get 
from  anybody  else. 

Policy  vacuum 

LEN:  The  study  apparently  found  that  67  percent  of  the 
departments  surveyed  lacked  formal  policies  concern- 
ing the  death  of  an  officer.  That’s  rather  surprising, 
especially  when  you  consider  the  level  of  danger  accom- 
panying police  work.  Has  that  figure  changed  much 
since  the  survey  was  conducted?  More  to  the  point, 
what  reasons  can  you  think  of  for  that  astonishing 
figure? 

ENEY:  I think  it’s  changed  because  people  can  see, 
through  the  COPS  organization,  the  difference  that  can 
be  made.  I was  at  the  national  FOP  conference  just  this 
past  July,  and  I had  police  officer  after  police  officer 
come  up  and  say  to  me,  "We  sent  our  survivor  to  the 
COPS  seminar  because  we  didn't  know  what  else  to  do 
with  them,  and  they  have  come  back  changed  people. 
You  all  know  what  you’re  talking  about,  and  we  want 
that  support  services  booklet.”  I think  departments  are 
slowly  but  surely  coming  around.  This  NIJ  brief  did 


show  that  how  a department  handles  a survivor  has  a 
direct  influence  on  how  that  survivor  handles  the  loss. 

LEN:  To  cite  a specific  element,  when  it  comes  to  the  ac- 
tual notification,  who  should  do  it  — someone  high- 
ranking,  or  should  it  be  delegated  down  the  line? 

ENEY:  This  person  has  paid  the  ultimate  price  in  law 
enforcement.  To  rne,  it  requires  nothing  less  than  that 
chief  of  police  being  there.  If  the  chief  of  police  making 
the  notification  or  being  there  at  the  hospital  means  that 
they're  going  to  have  to  hold  off  getting  the  person  to 
the  hospital  after  the  officer  dies,  then  no.  The  impor- 
tant thing  is  that  if  the  officer  is  still  alive  and  there’s  a 
chance  you  can  get  the  family  to  him  before  he  dies, 
that’s  the  most  important  thing.  Other  than  that,  and 
all  the  exceptions  that  of  course  always  come  up,  the 
feeling  is  that  they  want  to  know  that  the  department 
acknowledges  their  loss.  To  me  there’s  no  better  way  to 
do  that  than  to  have  that  chief  there  for  the  death 
notification. 

LEN:  The  NIJ  study  also  said  that  most  existing 
policies  reflect  an  “action-oriented,  task-oriented,  time- 
limited  philosophy  toward  survivors/’  What  exactly 
does  that  mean? 

ENEY:  As  a society,  we  tend  to  want  to  get  bad  things 
over  with  very,  very  quickly.  This  is  something  that  no 
police  department  wants  to  deal  with.  Let’s  just  get  it 
done  and  out  of  the  way  and  get  on  with  our  jobs.  I can 
see  that  a lot  of  departments  are  realizing,  number  one, 
that  the  family  means  more  than  just  the  widow,  and 
how  they  handle  them  has  a direct  bearing  on  how  every- 
body heals.  This  past  May  we  had  almost  40  co-workers 
at  our  seminar.  I attended  a critical-incident  coping 
seminar  put  on  by  Calibre  Press,  where  I heard  that  72 
percent  of  the  officers  involved  in  a critical  incident 
leave  the  force  in  five  years.  We  had  better  start  learning 
how  to  deal  with  these  people,  because  as  the  drug  prob- 
lem escalates,  as  crime  escalates,  you're  going  to  get 
fewer  and  fewer  people  willing  to  go  into  law  enforce- 
ment in  the  first  place.  In  my  husband's  case,  five  years 
later,  out  of  a team  of  30  or  40  there  are  only  one  or  two 
left  who  were  there  when  he  died.  I know  a lot  of  them 
left  because  they  said,  "Whoa,  I don’t  want  my  family 
handled  like  this.  I’m  doing  something  else." 

LEN:  In  the  past  15  to  20  years  there  has  been  a signifi- 


cant increase  in  the  number  of  women  in  policing.  Have 
you  ever  had  to  deal  with  a line-of-duty  death  involving 
a female  officer?  Do  any  of  your  guidelines  change  or 
not  apply  when  it's  a surviving  husband? 

ENEY:  I don’t  think  they  change  except  in  just  simply 
switching  the  gender  around.  Grief  is  grief,  whether 
you're  the  father  or  the  husband,  the  mother  or  the  wife. 
The  grief  is  there.  What  matters  for  him  is  that  it’s  so 
hard  for  him  to  get  in  touch  with  other  men  who  are 
grieving.  So  our  seminar  provides  him  with  an  oppor- 
tunity that  he  probably  can't  get  anywhere  else,  and 
that’s  finding  people  that  he  can  really  talk  to.  We’re 
there  for  everybody.  We’ve  had  adult  children  there.  We 
have  small  children  of  the  officer  that  we’ll  take  out  so 
their  parents  don’t  have  to  worry  about  them  during  the 
seminar.  This  way,  too,  for  a little  while  each  year 
they’re  made  to  feel  special,  which  we  hope  maybe 
makes  up  for  all  those  days  that  they  feel  pretty  alone. 
They  get  a chance  to  meet  other  children  who  have  lost  a 
parent,  too. 

Our  seminar  takes  place  every  year  for  two  days  prior 
to  the  national  memorial  service.  We  find  that  it  works 
better  before  rather  than  after,  because  some  of  these 
people  have  really  had  no  way  of  working  through  their 
grief  until  they  get  to  that  seminar.  It  helps  them  get 
through  some  of  the  grief  and  some  of  the  emotions  so 
that  they  can  better  participate  in  that  memorial  ser- 
vice. This  past  year  we  had  17  fathers  in  a breakaway 
session,  talking  about  their  grief.  It’s  just  tremendous 
to  see  what  this  does  for  people.  It  doesn’t  change  the 
tragedy.  The  pain  is  still  there,  but  it  gives  them  a 


choice.  They  can  either  be  eate-'  up  by  what’s  happened, 
or  they  can  conquer  it  and  they  can  go  on  and  use  it. 
They're  turning  tragedy  into  triumph,  and  that’s  ex- 
citing to  see  happen. 


LEN:  The  Federal  death  benefits  for  police  officers  were 
just  increased  recently,  weren’t  they? 

ENEY:  Yes.  In  the  fall  of  1987  I was  asked  to  testify 
before  Congress  on  the  need  to  raise  the  Federal  death 
benefit.  I testified,  but  it  wasn’t  just  me  there.  You 
could  feel  that  that  whole  room  was  filled  with  sur- 
vivors. As  a matter  of  fact,  one  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  had  to  leave  the  room  because  he  got  so 
upset.  My  guess  is  that  he’s  lost  somebody  and  it  just 
hit  home  for  him.  I told  them  that  everything  my  hus- 
band did,  I now  have  to  pay  to  have  done.  I’m  not  a 
mechanic;  he  worked  with  the  car.  Anything  that  has  to 
be  lifted  I have  to  pay  to  have  done.  I didn’t  feel  safe 
where  I was,  so  I had  to  pay  to  move  into  what  I perceiv- 
ed to  be  a safer  neighborhood,  which  meant  a higher 
housing  cost.  The  expenses  are  there.  I am  going  to  do 
the  best  that  I can  to  be  a role  model  for  my  children, 
because  this  is  not  going  to  be  their  only  critical  inci- 
dent. But  in  order  to  do  that,  money  has  to  go  out  to  get 
counseling.  The  expenses  are  there.  I ’ ve  herniated  a disk 
shoveling  snow  because  there’s  no  big,  strong  person  to 
shovel  snow  anymore.  Fifty  thousand  dollars  in  this  day 
and  age  doesn’t  go  very  far,  and  while  we’re  grateful  for 
it,  you  need  more.  So  we  testified,  and  the  following  year 
Congress  heard  us  and  they  doubled  the  death  benefit. 

LEN:  Does  the  death  benefit  apply  to  any  line-of-duty 
death,  regardless  of  whether  it  is  felonious  or  acciden- 
tal? 

ENEY : There  is  a criterion  that  they  meet.  The  people  at 
the  PSOB  [Public  Safety  Officers'  Benefits  program] 
bend  over  backwards  to  get  that  money  to  you  just  as 
quickly  as  possible.  I ’ ve  told  them  before  that  I ’ll  do  any 
kind  of  commercial  they’d  like.  I think  they’re  begin- 
ning to  realize  that  society  has  to  look  around  and  say, 
"The  only  thing  that  keeps  us  from  utter  chaos  is  that 
thin,  blue  line."  They  are  fighting  America’s  only  ongo- 
ing war,  and  that's  the  war  on  crime.  So  they  need  to  do 
more  for  those  people  who  are  willing  to  take  such  an 

Continued  on  Page  14 


“This  is  something  that  no  police  department  wants  to 
deal  with.  Let’s  just  get  it  done  and  out  of  the  way  and  get 
on  with  our  jobs.” 
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Feds’  anti-drug  strategy  is  doomed  to  fail 
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cotics.  There  is  no  way  that  we 
can  prevent  these  crops  from  be- 
ing grown.  The  peasants  can  get 
more  money  for  these  crops  than 
for  any  other  crop  they  can 
cultivate.  You  can’t  beat  that  in- 
centive. 

To  send  U.S.  troops  to  South 
America  will  give  Communist  in- 
surgents an  enormous  propagan- 
da advantage,  it  will  destabilize 
friendly  governments  and  the 
democratic  process,  and  it  will 
mimic  the  Vietnam  debacle:  the 
commencement  of  a war  without 
an  achievable  strategy,  without  a 
clear  enemy,  without  an  oppor- 
tunity to  win. 

The  interdiction  of  the  drug 
supply  line  is  impossible.  Every 
day  almost  one  million  people 
cross  the  borders  to  enter  this 
country  — 356  million  people  last 
year.  Some  662,000  aircraft 
landed,  and  218,000  vessels  ar- 
rived last  year  from  overseas. 
More  than  3 billion  pounds  of 
cargo  from  airplanes  and  more 
than  1 trillion  pounds  of  ship- 
borne  cargo  were  unloaded  from 
overseas  in  1988.  Only  an  in- 
finitesimal amount  of  that  can  be 
inspected. 

Now  consider  that  we  import 
something  like  200  metric  tons  of 
cocaine,  and  8 tons  of  heroin  — 
that’s  less  than  a half-million 
pounds  compared  to  billions  upon 
billions  of  pounds  of  legitimate 
cargo.  Even  bulky  marijuana  im- 
ports are  less  than  6.4  million 
pounds  per  year.  Drugs  are  easily 
hidden  in  legitimate  cargo.  We 
will  never  be  able  to  seize  a signifi- 
cant percentage  of  the  drugs  that 
are  coming  in,  even  if  we  use  the 


Army,  Navy,  Air  Force  and 
Marines. 

You  also  have  to  look  at  the 
economics.  The  drugs  become 
valuable  once  they  are  smuggled 
into  the  U.S.  Take  a metric  tons  of 
cocaine,  for  example.  Let’s  say  we 
seize  that  ton  in  Miami.  It  would 
be  worth  $35  million  wholesale  if 
it  got  to  New  York  City,  and 
perhaps  $200  million  or  more 
when  broken  up  into  retail  units. 
So  the  Government  holds  a press 
conference  and  announces  that 
cocaine  with  a value  of  $200 
million  has  been  seized. 

But  the  cost  of  that  ton  of  co- 
caine in  Colombia  was  only  $2 
million  to  $4  million.  That’s  all  it 
costs  the  trafficker.  If  the 
Government  seizes  five  one-ton 
shipments,  that  costs  the  smug- 
gler a total  of  $10  million  to  $20 
million  in  losses.  However,  when 
the  smuggler  gets  the  sixth  ship- 
ment in,  he  will  gross  $35  million, 
leaving  him  with  a profit  of  be- 
tween $10  million  and  $25  million 
before  expenses. 

This  example  assumes  a seizure 
rate  of  better  than  80  percent 
against  all  smuggling  attempts. 
But  right  now  the  estimates  are 
that  only  10  percent  to  20  percent 
of  the  drugs  headed  for  the  U.S. 
are  seized.  What  interdiction  ac- 
tually does  is  encourage  drug  traf- 
fickers to  raise  their  prices  and 
make  more  profit. 

Element  number  three  is  to  in- 
carcerate the  traffickers.  Already 
40  percent  of  all  the  prisoners  in 
all  of  the  Federal  prisons  are  drug 
traffickers.  Projections  of  the 
Federal  prison  population  are 
that  it  may  reach  more  than 
100,000  in  the  next  10  years,  more 


than  twice  its  current  population 
— and  most  of  them  would  be 
drug  importers  and  sellers. 

A school  dropout  in 
Washington  can  make  $1,000  per 
week  selling  drugs  on  the  street. 
There  is  no  way  that  we  can  arrest 
all  the  traffickers.  The  money  is 
too  good. 

I was  called  in  January  by  a 
bright,  college-educated,  22-year- 
old  from  the  Baltimore  suburbs. 
He  had  been  arrested  in  Fort 
Lauderdale,  Fla.,  carrying  two 
kilns  of  cocaine.  He  thought  he 
could  make  an  easy  $20,000  on  a 
quick  trip  from  Florida  to 
Baltimore.  He  couldn’t  cut  a deal. 
No  deal  was  possible  under  the 
Florida  statute  he  was  charged 
with  violating.  He  got  the  man- 
datory prison  term  in  the  Florida 
penitentiary  — 15  years  with  a 
toilet  bowl  next  to  his  pillow. 

He  told  me  he  didn’t  realize  the 
penalties.  If  an  educated  guy  like 
him  didn’t  know  the  penalties, 
then  of  what  deterrent  effect  are 
they?  If  15-year,  mandatory 
prison  sentences  are  not  deterring 
people  who  are  literate,  who  read 
the  newspapers,  who  watch  tele- 
vision, who  have  got  something  to 
lose,  then  they  aren’t  deterring 
anybody.  They  certainly  aren’t 
going  to  deter  someone  who  feels 
he  has  nothing  to  lose. 

Element  number  four  is  to  seize 
the  traffickers’  assets.  DEA 
seized  about  $660  million  in  traf- 
fickers’ assets  last  year  and  may 
seize  about  $1  billion  worth  this 
year.  That’s  far  more  than  that 
agency’s  budget,  and  DEA  is 
very  proud  of  these  seizures. 
These  sound  like  very  impressive 
numbers  until  you  look  beyond 


them.  DEA  also  estimates  that 
the  traffickers’  profits  were  at 
least  $100  billion  last  year.  That’s 
a seizure  rate  of  less  than  1 per- 
cent of  the  profits  — a smaller  bite 
than  sales  tax.  F or  the  traffickers, 
that’s  pocket  change.  Seizing  the 
traffickers'  assets  is  not  going  to 
take  the  profit  out  of  the  illegal 
drug  business. 

Element  number  five  is  reduc- 
ing demand  for  drugs.  Everyone 
agrees  that  this  is  the  long-term 
solution.  Unfortunately,  the  Con- 
gress and  the  legislatures  don’t 
pay  for  it  because  it’s  not* ’tough” 
enough.  And  since  it  is  a long- 
term solution,  it’s  not  “sexy.” 
The  one  element  of  the  strategy 
that  might  work  is  the  one  that  is 
unfunded  and  politically  unat- 
tractive. 

The  latest  twist  on  demand 
reduction  is  to  convert  it  into  a 
law  enforcement  program  called 
user  accountability.  In  1986,  Con- 
gress provided  mandatory  mini- 
mum penalties  for  the  simple 
possession  of  small  amounts  of 
drugs.  In  1988,  Congress  pro- 
vided for  $10,000  civil  penalties 
for  possession  of  small  amounts 
of  drugs,  and  directed  the  At- 
torney General  to  study  alter- 
natives to  the  criminal  justice 
system.  The  Justice  Department 
is  touting  the  efforts  of  Phoenix 
Police  Chief  Reuben  Ortega,  who 
has  the  cooperation  of  pro- 
secutors and  judges  to  jail  all 
drug  possessors.  While  it  is  too 
early  to  report  on  this  effort,  my 
hypothesis  is  that  after  all  of  the 
hullabaloo,  they  will  not  arrest 
enough  people  to  make  the  threat 
of  arrest  credible. 

The  Government’s  five-part 


strategy  to  combat  drug  traffick- 
ing. I think,  is  doomed  to  fail. 
What  can  we  expect  the  drug 
problem  to  look  like  5 or  10  years 
from  now  if  we  keep  on  doing 
what  we  have  been  doing?  I am 
certain  that  it  will  look  much 
worse  than  it  does  today.  In  1982, 
when  George  Bush  was  the  "drug 
czar,"  did  we  think  that  we  would 
have  the  crack  crisis  and  soaring 
crime  rates  we  now  have?  Hardly. 
The  anti-drug  warriors  promised 
us  progress  and  delivered 
catastrophe. 

Who  has  a scenario  that 
describes  how  the  current  drug 
policy  is  going  to  work  at  a price 
we  can  afford?  No  one,  not  drug 
czar  William  Bennett,  not  At- 
torney General  Thornburgh,  not 
DEA  head  John  Lawn  nor  FBI 
Director  William  Sessions.  And 
not  President  Bush. 

It’s  time  to  fundamentally 
rethink  our  basic  strategy  for 
dealing  with  the  problems  of  il- 
legal drug  trafficking  and  drug 
abuse  with  a clear  goal  in  mind  — 
to  minimize  the  harms.  We  need 
to  approach  this  issue  as 
managers,  not  moralists.  Can  we 
improve  lives,  and  make  our  coun- 
try safer  in  the  face  of  a reality 
that  there  are  between  27  million 
and  36  million  drug  users  living  in 
our  neighborhoods,  going  to  our 
schools,  and  working  in  our  plants 
and  offices? 

The  challenge  is  to  figure  out 
the  policies  that  will  actually 
reduce  harms  from  drug  use,  that 
will  make  lives  better,  not  worse; 
policies  that  will  stop  drug- 
market  murders  and  take  $100 
billion  out  of  the  hands  of  organ- 
ized crime. 


Chemical  reaction: 


DNA  standards  eyed  in  NY 


Va.  Beach  riot  to  undergo 
Justice  Department  scrutiny 
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bodily  materials  with  crime  scene 
samples,  have  allowed  such 
evidence  to  be  used  in  more  than 
2,000  criminal  cases.  Properly 
used  and  analyzed,  the  technol- 
ogy is  considered  to  be  nearly  in- 
fallible in  establishing  a suspect’s 
culpability  in  a crime  — or  in  ex- 
onerating the  innocent  — because 
each  human  being  has  distinctive 
genetic  markers  present  in  DNA. 
(See  LEN,  Jan.  31,  1989.1 
The  technology  was  recently 
challenged  in  double-murder  case 
in  the  Bronx,  N.Y.,  in  which  the 
court  rejected  a specific  DNA  test 
of  a suspect  due  to  improper 
testing  procedures.  However, 
genetic  testing  was  found  to  be 
generally  reliable  enough  to  meet 
legal  standards. 

Poklemba  said  the  panel  was 
created  in  July  1988  "out  of  the 
recognition  that  the  lack  of  ex- 
isting planning  and  standards 
have  led  to  the  ad  hoc  application 
of  this  exciting  technology,  a 
state  of  affairs  that  could  deprive 
us  of  its  full  benefits.” 

Quality  Control  and  Safety 
The  panel,  chaired  by  Dr. 
Howard  Harris,  head  of  the 
Monroe  County  Crime 
Laboratory,  recommended  that 


New  York  create  a statewide 
DNA  network  that  would  include 
three  regional  DNA  analysis 
laboratories.  The  networK  would 
be  charged  with  coordinating 
quality  control  and  safety 
guidelines  for  the  labs. 

The  DNA  network  would  be 
overseen  by  an  advisory  commit- 
tee consisting  of  law  enforcement, 
scientific,  legal  and  judicial  ex- 
perts, who  would  establish 
uniform  standards  and  policy 
guidelines  to  determine  the  types 
of  evidence  and  documentation 
for  genetic  fingerprinting. 

The  report  also  said  that  DNA 
testing  should  be  available  to 
both  defense  lawyers  and  pros- 
ecutors, and  that  the  decision  to 
acquire  DNA  samples  should  be 
made  on  the  merits  of  a case  and 
not  on  whether  there  are  enough 
fiscal  resources  to  pay  for  testing. 
It  said  costs  for  such  testing 
should  be  covered  by  "some  other 
mechanism”  than  on  a per-case 
basis. 

The  panel  also  called  for  the 
development  of  an  accreditation 
process  to  monitor  all  labs  in  the 
state  conducting  DNA  analyses. 
To  receive  accreditation, 
laboratories  would  be  required  to 
maintain  complete  records,  in- 
stall security  systems,  be 


equipped  for  molecular  biology, 
hire  qualified  staff,  provide  train- 
ing, ensure  quality  standards, 
and  participate  in  proficiency 
testing. 

Concern  for  Privacy 

The  establishment  of  a scien- 
tific review  board  would  assist 
courts  to  evaluate  the  technol- 
ogies used  in  a particular  case,  the 
panel  added.  The  board  would  ex- 
amine the  scientific  standing  and 
accuracy  of  DNA  typing  tests. 

The  report  urged  the  state  to 
develop  legislation  that  would  en- 
sure privacy  rights  if  a data  base 
is  established  to  collect  and 
classify  DNA  specimens  from 
violent  sex  offenders  and  other 
criminals.  The  data  base,  the 
report  cautioned,  should  be  run 
under  stringent  rules  on  the  use  of 
matching  the  specimens  for  law 
enforcement  purposes.  A data- 
base match  should  not  be  the  sole 
basis  for  arrest,  the  panel  added. 

The  report's  recommendations, 
said  Poklemba,  will  allow  criminal 
justice  officials  “to  enhance 
public  safety  by  implementing  a 
system  that  will  help  identify 
those  individuals  guilty  of  crimes, 
while  at  the  same  time  protecting 
the  rights  of  the  innocent." 


Continued  from  Page  6 
Beach  defended  the  actions  of  of- 
ficers trying  to  quell  a Labor  Day 
weekend  disturbance  in  which 
over  1,200  people  were  charged 
with  disorderly  conduct,  drinking 
and  open  container  offenses.  At 
least  43  people  were  injured,  in- 
cluding 30  police  officers  and  Na- 
tional Guardsmen,  150  of  whom 
were  called  into  the  troubled  city 
by  Gov.  Gerald  L.  Baliles.  Police 
and  National  Guardsmen  used 
clubs  to  disperse  the  crowds,  who 
reportedly  looted  more  ^han  100 
stores. 

The  FBI  received  two  com- 
plaints from  civilians  who  were 
present  during  the  riot,  and  of- 
ficials at  the  Justice 
Department's  civil  rights  divi- 
sion formally  opened  a probe  of 
the  incident  on  Sept.  6.  Justice 
Department  officials  did  not 
make  public  the  specifics  of  the 
complaints,  saying  only  that  they 
are  continuing  to  review  video- 
tapes and  news  accounts  of  the 
melee. 

Investigation  Welcomed 

Police  officials  decided  to  clear 
the  streets  in  a 34-block  area  on 
Sept.  3.  after  scattered  incidents 
of  disruptive  behavior  the 
previous  night.  Mayor  Meyera  E. 


Oberndorf  suggested  that  re- 
newed looting  preceded  the  deci- 
sion to  forcefully  clear  the  streets 
and  impose  a curfew,  which 
resulted  in  more  confrontations. 

The  Mayor  said  that  police  had 
reacted  with  “extraordinary 
restraint"  and  she  welcomed  any 
Federal  investigation  into  their 
actions  as  "an  opportunity  to 
have  our  name  cleared." 

Reporters  at  the  scene  said 
there  was  no  looting  before  the 
decision  to  use  nightstick- 
wielding  police  to  forcefully  clear 
the  streets.  But  students  reacted 
to  the  police  presence  by  hurling 
rocks  and  bottles,  they  said. 

Jack  Gravely,  president  of  the 
Virginia  chapter  of  the  NAACP, 
said  the  police  reaction  would 
have  been  different  if  the 
students  had  been  white. 

"Overzealous  & Overpowering" 

"Their  response  was  to  con- 
front the  students  from  a position 
of  power.  The  Virginia  NAACP 
strongly  condemns  the  over- 
zealous,  overpowering  and  over- 
reactive actions  of  the  Virginia 
Beach  police,"  he  said. 

Gravely  added  that  students 
"felt  squeezed”  and  had  been 
harassed  by  police,  resulting  in  a 
"need  to  show  discontent. 
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Systems  Specialists/Manage- 
ment. SEARCH  Group  Inc.,  the 
national  consortium  for  justice  in- 
formation and  statistics,  has 
three  positions  available. 

The  first  position,  as  director  of 
the  systems  and  technology  pro- 
gram, involves  directing  a profes- 
sional staff  in  system  develop- 
ment and  technical  assistance 
and  training  for  justice  agencies, 
along  with  managing  national 
grants  and  contracts.  The  posi- 
tion requires  an  M.A.  in  a related 
discipline,  significant  manage- 
ment experience,  thorough 
knowledge  and  experience  with 
microcomputers  and  applica- 
tions, and  excellent  writing  skills. 
Salary  range  is  $50,000  to 
$55,000  per  year. 

The  second  position  is  for  a 
systems  specialist  in  identifica- 
tion. The  successful  candidate 
will  provide  technical  assistance 

GENERAL 

MANAGER 

Large  multi-state  police  associa- 
tion seeking  candidates  for  its 
general  manager  position,  with 
employment  late  1989.  Position 
reports  directly  to  association 
board  of  directors  and  super- 
vises staff  of  13.  The  organiza- 
tion provides  legislative  ad 
vocacy,  local  and  statewide 
political  action,  training  and  in- 
surance benefits.  Requirements 
include  broad  familiarization 
with  law  enforcement; 
knowledge  and  experience  of 
legislative/political  process; 
background  in  business  admini- 
stration, corporate/legal  affairs, 
and  personnel  management. 
B.A.  and  graduate  degree  in 
related  fields  preferred.  Salary 
negotiable,  commensurate  with 
education  and  experience.  Com- 
plete benefits  package  and 
retirement.  Send  resume  to: 
1911  F Street,  Sacramento,  CA 
9581 4 Attn.:  General  Manager. 


in  the  operation  of  state  iden- 
tification bureaus,  including  pro- 
curement and  implementation  of 
AFIS;  write  technical  assistance 
reports,  grant  applications  and 
bids;  manage  grants  and  con- 
tracts. The  position  requires  an 
individual  with  experience  in 
state  identification  bureaus,  ex- 
pertise in  AFIS  and  image  trans- 
fer, a B.A.  degree,  and  excellent 
writing  and  speaking  abilities.  A 
background  in  programming, 
statistics  and  physical  science  is 
preferred.  Salary  range  is  $45,000 
to  $50,000  per  year. 

The  third  position  is  for  a 
systems  specialist  in  micro- 
computers. The  successful  can- 
didate will  provide  justice  agen- 
cies with  technical  assistance  and 
training  in  microcomputer  ap- 
plications, and  support  office 
automation.  Applicants  should 
have  a B.S.  in  computer  science  or 
a related  discipline;  significant 
experience  in  microcomputers, 
applications  and  Local  Area  Net- 
works in  criminal  justice.  Salary 
range  is  $37,000  to  $41,000  per 
year. 

All  positions  require  travel.  To 
apply,  send  resume  to:  SEARCH 
Group  Inc.,  925  Secret  River 
Drive,  Suite  H,  Sacramento,  CA 
95831.  Attn.:  David  Roberts. 

Deputy  Sheriffs.  The  Monroe 
County  , Fla.,  Sheriff’s  Office  is 
accepting  applications  for  the 


position  of  deputy  sheriff. 

Previous  certified  law  enforce- 
ment training  is  required.  Ap- 
plicants must  have  a high  school 
diploma  and  must  be  able  to  suc- 
cessfully pass  psychological, 
polygraph  and  drug  urinalysis 
tests,  plus  an  extensive  back- 
ground investigation.  Starting 
salary  is  $25,165.40  annually, 
plus  excellent  benefits. 

For  further  information,  con- 
tact: Monroe  County  Sheriff’s  Of- 
fice, Human  Resources  Division, 
P.O.  Box  1269,  Key  West.  FL 
33041.  (305)  292-7044.  EOE. 

Lecturer.  The  Law  Enforcement 
Training  Institute,  a state- 
certified  training  academy 
responsible  for  providing  training 
programs  to  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers throughout  Missouri,  as 
well  as  specialized  training 
seminars  for  departments  at  the 
local,  state  and  national  levels,  is 
seeking  an  experienced  training 
lecturer. 

Applicants  must  have  a 
master's  degree  or  the  equivalent 
plus  current  or  prior  law  enforce- 
ment experience.  Significant 
travel  is  involved.  Salary  range  is 
$25,000  to  $35,000. 

To  apply,  send  resume  before 
Nov.  1 to:  Director,  Law  Enforce- 
ment Training  Institute,  321 
Hearnes  Center,  University  of 
Missouri-Columbia,  Columbia, 
MO  65211. 


POLICE  OFFICER  CAREERS 
State  Troopers,  Capitol  Police  Officers, 

Fire  Prevention  Inspectors,  Special  Agents 

The  Iowa  Department  of  Public  Safety  offers  interesting  and  rewarding 
careers  as  State  Law  Enforcement  Officers  for  the  1 990  basic  academy. 
For  details  about  qualifications  and  training,  contact  the  Office  of 
Employee  Services,  Iowa  Department  of  Public  Safety,  Wallace  State 
Office  Building,  Des  Moines,  Iowa  50319,  or  call  (515)  281  5639, 
8 A.M.  to  4:30  P.M.,  Monday  through  Friday. 

Equal  Opportunity/Affirmative  Action  Employer 
We  encourage  minorities  and  females  to  apply. 

Application  deadline:  December  23. 1989. 


Be  the  best  that  you  can  be  — 
read  the  best  in  police  journalism 

Law  Enforcement  News  brings  you  the  broad,  complex  universe  of  policing  22 
times  each  year,  giving  you  a timely,  comprehensive  look  at  the  news  in  a way 
no  other  publication  can  match.  If  you’re  not  already  a subscriber,  you  owe  it  to 
yourself  to  add  LEN  to  your  regular  diet  of  essential  reading.  (And,  if  you  pre  pay 
for  your  subscription,  you  can  knock  $2  off  the  regular  cne-year  price  of  $1 8 — 
you  pay  just  $16.)  Just  fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  return  it  to:  LEN,  899  1 0th 
Avenue,  New  York,  NY  1 001 9.  LEN.299 

Name  Title  

Agency  

Mailing  Address  

City State ZIP 


LEN  interview:  COPS’ 
head  Vivian  Eney 

Continued  from  Page  12 

honorable  and  dangerous  career.  And  I think  they  11  find  that  the 
benefits  they’ll  get  back  will  far  exceed  what  they’ll  put  out.  If  you  put 
in  guidelines  so  that  the  families  will  be  taken  care  of,  the  quality  of  peo- 
ple that  you’ll  get  in  the  profession  will  be  much  better. 

It’s  just  never  over  for  the  survivor.  It  hits  you  when  you  least  expect 
it.  It  doesn’t  mean  that  I haven’t  gone  on  with  my  life,  it  doesn’t  mean 
that  I'm  not  working  hard  to  be  a model  for  my  girls  so  that  they  can 
meet  head-on  any  other  critical  incidents,  but  there  are  still  times  when 
you’re  brought  to  tears  and  you're  just  a blubbering  idiot.  It  doesn't 
matter  if  you’re  a woman  or  a man  or  a child  or  a grandparent.  You've 
had  a loss,  and  it's  left  a scar. 

Monumental  progress 

LEN:  Is  there  good  news  out  of  all  this? 

ENEY:  I guess  the  exciting  thing  is  that  we're  seeing  people’s  lives 
turned  around.  They're  given  a choice  so  that  they  don’t  have  to 
knuckle  under.  There  are  times  when  it  gets  hard,  and  it  does.  There  are 
times,  especially  around  the  month  of  August,  when  it’s  hard  for  me  to 
reach  out  to  another  new  line-of-duty  death.  It  hits  real  close  to  home. 
But  I look  at  it  this  way:  whether  it’s  accidental  or  felonious,  the 


“Nobody  wants  to  talk  about  death, 
but  boy,  the  difference  we  can  make 
if  we  do  it.” 


criminal  element  is  responsible  for  the  death  of  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers. They’ve  got  enough  of  my  family,  and  they’re  not  going  to  get 
any  more.  I am  going  to  heal,  move  forward,  whatever  you  want  to  call 
it,  and  I am  going  to  strike  some  blows  myself.  That’s  what  a lot  of  us  in 
the  COPS  organization  feel.  That's  why  we’re  working  hard  for  a na- 
tional monument,  for  example. 

LEN:  What's  your  latest  sense  of  the  progress  being  made  there? 

ENEY:  If  things  keep  going  as  they  were  when  I talked  to  Craig  [Floyd] 
about  a month  ago,  it  looks  like  we  will  have  the  funds  to  break  ground 
in  October,  and  a real  healing  will  take  place  with  that  monument.  I 
want  to  be  able  to  stand  there  with  my  girls  and  say  to  them,  “A  nation 
acknowledges  the  price  we’ve  paid  to  be  in  law  enforcement"  — 
because  we  have  been  in  it  too.  It’s  not  just  Chris;  it’s  us  as  a family. 

We’re  beginning  to  see  changes.  Chris’s  team  just  called  and  told  me 
that  at  the  annual  SWAT  competition  this  year  they  are  going  to  have 
an  event  named  in  his  honor.  Those  people  will  never  know  what  that 
means  to  the  girls  and  me.  Attitudes  are  changing,  and  squeaking 
wheels  are  getting  oiled.  And  I assure  you  we’re  going  to  be  squeaking 
wheels  for  a while.  Nobody  wants  to  talk  about  death,  but  boy,  the  dif- 
ference we  can  make  if  we  do  it.  I’m  not  pointing  the  finger  at  specific 
people.  All  I 'm  saying  is,  if  I don’t  tell  how  bad  it  was  for  me,  how  will  I 
ever  make  it  better?  If  departments  don’t  know  what  they  can  do  to 
people  when  it’s  not  good,  how  will  they  have  the  drive  to  make  it  bet- 
ter? Even  the  Bible  says,  "Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  to  lay  down 
his  life  for  a friend.”  Well,  most  of  these  people  are  laying  down  their 
lives  for  strangers,  so  let’s  do  all  that  we  can  to  make  it  as  smooth  as 
possible  for  those  families. 

CHIEF  OF  POLICE 
NILES,  MICHIGAN 

The  City  of  Niles,  a community  of  13,000  residents  in  southwest 
Michigan,  is  accepting  applications  for  a professional  police  manager  to 
lead  a department  of  twenty  (20)  sworn  officers  and  seven  (7)  civilians, 
with  an  annual  budget  of  $1 .3  million.  The  Chief  of  Police  reports  directly 
to  the  City  Administrator. 

This  position  will  require  an  individual  with  extensive  leadership, 
management,  and  interpersonal  skills  necessary  to  build  teamwork  in 
the  Department  and  support  in  the  community.  A Bachelor’s  degree  in 
Criminal  Justice,  Public  Administration,  or  related  field  is  preferred.  Ap- 
plicants should  have  ten  or  more  years  of  progressive  experience  in  law 
enforcement,  including  five  years  in  a command  position.  Salary  is 
$40,000  per  year  with  a comprehensive  benefits  package. 

Please  send  resume,  references,  and  salary  requirements  to: 

Bernard  Van  Osdale 
City  Administrator 
508  East  Main  Street 
Niles,  Ml  49120 

Deadline  for  applications  is  October  27, 1989,  unless  extended  at  the 
option  of  the  City.  Niles  is  an  equal  opportunity  employer. 
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Upcoming  Events 


NOVEMBER 

1-3.  Allocation  & Deployment  of  Police  Per- 
sonnel. Presented  by  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be  held  in 
New  Orleans.  Fee:  $350  (IACP  members); 
$400  (non-members). 

1-3.  Managing  Field  Training  Officer  Pro- 
grams. Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute. 
To  be  held  in  Evanston.  IU.  Fee:  $350. 

1-3.  Narcotics  Corruption.  Prevention  & 
Control  in  Law  Enforcement  Agencies. 
Presented  by  the  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be  held  in 
Washington,  D C Fee:  $350  (IACP 
members);  $400  (non-members). 

1- 3.  K-9  Handler  Officer  Survival 
Presented  by  Executech  Internationale 
Corp.  To  be  held  in  Washington.  D C Fee: 
$275. 

2- 3.  The  Police  Role  in  Counter-Terrorism. 
Presented  by  the  Center  for  Criminal 
Justice.  Case  Western  Reserve  University. 
To  be  held  in  Cleveland.  Fee:  $295. 

2-3.  Supervisory  Principles  within  Com- 
munication Centers.  Presented  by  the 
University  of  Delaware.  To  be  held  in  Wil- 
mington. Del. 

2-5.  Workshop  for  Recently  Appointed 
Chiefs.  Presented  by  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be  held  in 
Tucson.  Ariz.  Fee;  $400  (IACP  members); 
$450  (non-members). 

3.  Pursuit  Driving  Update:  Litigation, 
Liability  & Policy.  Presented  by  the 
Southwestern  Law  Enforcement  Institute. 
To  be  held  in  Dallas.  Fee:  $95  (SLEI 
members);  $120  (non-members). 

5- 7.  Street  Survival  '89.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press.  To  be  held  in  Savannah,  Ga. 
Fee:  $125  (all  three  days);  $95  (first  two 
days  only);  $65  (third  day  only). 

6- 8.  Supervision/Management  of  Drug  In- 
vestigations. Presented  by  the  Narcotics 
Control  Technical  Assistance  Program.  To 
be  held  in  Meriden,  Conn.  No  fee. 

68.  Police  Intelligence/Investigation  & the 
Use  of  Microcomputers.  Presented  by  the 
Southeast  Florida  Institute  of  Criminal 
Justice.  To  be  held  in  Miami.  Fee:  $200. 

6-8.  Chemical  Weapons  Instructors. 
Presented  by  Aerko  International.  To  be 
held  in  Fort  Lauderdale.  Fla.  Fee:  $150. 
6-10.  FQrensic  Art  Workshops  (Facial 
Sculpture  & Composite  Drawing). 
Presented  by  the  University  of  Oklahoma. 
To  be  held  in  Norman.  Okla.  Fee;  $400  for 
each  workshop. 


6-10.  Electronic  Surveillance.  Presented  by 
Executech  Internationale  Corp.  Fee:  $900. 

6-10.  Selective  Drug  Traffic  Law  Enforce- 
ment. Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute. 
Fee:  $400. 

610.  Telephone  Systems  I.  Presented  by 
the  National  Intelligence  Academy.  To  be 
held  in  Fort  Lauderdale.  Fla.  Fee:  $650. 

617.  Crime  Prevention  Technology  & Pro- 
gramming. Presented  by  the  National 
Crime  Prevention  Institute.  To  be  held  in 
Louisville.  Ky.  Fee:  $580. 

6- 17.  Police  Executive  Development  In- 
stitute. Presented  by  Pennsylvania  State 
University.  To  be  held  in  University  Park. 
Pa.  Fee;  $725. 

7- 8.  Kinesic  Interview  Technique,  Level  I. 
Presented  by  the  Criminal  Justice  Center 
Police  Academy,  Sam  Houston  State 
University.  To  be  held  in  Beaumont,  Tex. 
Fee:  $175. 

8- 10.  Law  Enforcement  Sniper/Counter- 
sniper Development.  Presented  by  Execu- 
tech Internationale  Corp.  Fee:  $375 

9- 10.  Kinesic  Interview  Technique,  Level  II. 
Presented  by  the  Criminal  Justice  Center 
Police  Academy.  Sam  Houston  State 
University.  Fee:  $175. 

10.  Law  Enforcement  Response  to  Hazar- 
dous Materials  Incidents.  Presented  by  the 
Center  for  Criminal  Justice,  Case  Western 
Reserve  University.  Fee:  $95. 

11-13.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interviewing 
& Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E.  Reid 
& Associates.  To  be  held  in  Dallas.  Fee: 
$495. 

11-14.  Annual  Conference  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Police  Planning  & Research  Of- 
ficers. To  be  held  in  Scottsdale,  Ariz. 

13-14.  Public  Safety  Radio  Dispatchers' 
Seminar,  Presented  by  the  University  of 
Delaware.  To  be  held  in  Wilmington.  Del. 

13-15.  Court  Security.  Presented  by  the  In- 
stitute of  Police  Technology  A Manage- 
ment. To  be  held  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.  Fee: 
$325. 

13-15.  Commander's  Course  on  Hostage  In- 
cidents. Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute. 
Fee:  $400. 

13-15.  Using  Microcomputers  in  Narcotics 
Investigations.  Presented  by  the  Narcotics 
Control  Technical  Assistance  Program.  To 
be  held  in  Long  Beach,  Calif.  No  fee. 

13-15.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interviewing 
& Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E.  Reid 


& Associates.  To  be  held  in  Lakewood.  Colo. 
Fee:  $495 

13-15.  Drug  Abuse:  The  Role  of  I-oas  A 
Crime  Prevention.  Presented  by  the  Na- 
tional Crime  Prevention  Institute.  Fee: 
$265. 

13-15.  Police  Interview  A Interrogation. 
Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware. 

13-15.  Police  Liability  for  Policies  A Prnc- 
tics.  Presented  by  Americans  for  Effective 
Law  Enforcement.  To  be  held  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. Fee:  $449  (before  Oct.  2). 

13-16.  VIP  Protection.  Presented  by  Ex- 
ecutech Internationale  Corp.  Fee:  $575. 

13-16.  The  LSI  Course  on  Scientific  Content 
Analysis.  Presented  by  the  Laboratory  for 
Scientific  Interrogation.  To  be  held  in 
Dallas.  Fee:  $500. 

13-17.  Building  Criminal  Investigation 
Skills.  Presented  by  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be  held  in 
Long  Beach,  Calif.  Fee:  $450  (IACP 
members);  $500  (non-members). 

13-17.  Advanced  Management  College. 
Presented  by  the  Southwestern  Law  En- 
forcement Institute.  Fee:  $575  (SLEI 
members):  $760  (non-members). 

13-17.  Basic  Fingerprinting.  Presented  by 
the  Center  for  Criminal  Justice,  Case 
Western  Reserve  University.  To  be  held  in 
Cleveland.  Fee:  $250. 

13-17.  Accident  Investigation 
Photography.  Presented  by  the  Traffic  In- 
stitute. Fee:  $450. 

13-17.  Executive  Development.  Presented 
by  the  International  Association  of  Chiefs 
of  Police.  To  be  held  in  Washington,  D.C. 
Fee:  $496  (IACP  members);  $545  (non- 
members). 

13-17.  Corrections  A Detention  Administra- 
tion A Management.  Presented  by  the  Traf- 
fic Institute.  Fee:  $450. 

13- 17.  Technical  Surveillance  I.  Presented 
by  the  National  Intelligence  Academy.  Fee: 
$650. 

14- 15.  Interviewing  Victims  A Witnesses. 
Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware. 
To  be  held  in  Wilmington, 

14-15.  Drug  A Narcotic  Investigation. 
Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware. 
To  be  held  in  Ocean  City.  Md. 

14-15.  Executive/V  IP  Protection. 
Presented  by  Richard  W.  Kobetz  A 
Associates.  To  be  held  in  Las  Vegas.  Fee: 
$350. 

14-15.  Managing  your  Detective  Unit. 


For  further  information: 


Aerko  International,  516  N.E.  34th  St.. 
Fort  Lauderdale,  FL  33334.  (305) 
565-8475. 

Americans  for  Effective  Law  Enforce- 
ment, 5519  N.  Cumberland  Ave.,  Air- 
port P.O.  Box  66454,  Chicago,  IL 
60666-0454.  (312)  763-2800. 

Association  of  Police  Planning  A 
Research  Officers,  Attn.;  Marcia  Sim- 
mons, Conference  Coordinator.  Scotts- 
dale Police  Department.  9065  East  Via 
Linda,  Scottsdale,  AZ  85258.  (602) 
391-5093. 

Calibre  Press,  666  Dundee  Rd.,  Suite 
1607,  Northbrook.  IL  60062-2727.  (312) 
498-5680. 

Center  for  Criminal  Justice,  Case 
Western  Reserve  University,  Gund 
Hall,  1 1075  East  Blvd,  Cleveland,  OH 
44106.  (216)  368-3308. 

Community  Program  Innovations, 
P.O.  Box  2066,  Danvers.  MA  01923. 
(508)774-0815. 

Criminal  Justice  Center  Police 
Academy,  Sam  Houston  State  Univer- 
sity, Box  2296,  Huntsville,  TX 
77341-2296.  (409)  294-1669.  70. 

Criminal  Justice  Institute,  St 
Petersburg  Junior  College,  P.O.  Box 
13489,  St.  Petersburg.  FL  33733.  (813) 
341-4601. 

Davis  A Associates,  P.O.  Box  6725, 
Laguna  Niguel.  CA  92677-6276.  (714) 
495-8334. 


Executech  Internationale  Corporation, 
P.O.  Box  365,  Sterling.  VA  22170.  (703) 
478-3595. 

Institute  of  Police  Technology  A 
Management,  University  of  North 
Florida,  4667  St.  Johns  Bluff  Rd.  So., 
Jacksonville.  FL  32216.  (904)  646-2722. 
International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police,  1110  N.  Glebe  Rd.,  Suite  200, 
Arlington,  VA  22201.  (703)  243-6500. 

Richard  W.  Kobetz  A Associates  Ltd., 
Arcadia  Manor,  Rte.  2,  Box  3645, 
Berryville,  VA  22611.  (703)  955-1128. 

Laboratory  for  Scientific  Interroga- 
tion. P.O.  Box  17286,  Phoenix,  AZ 
85011.(602)  279-3113. 

Narcotics  Control  Technical 
Assistance  Program,  Institute  for  Law 
A Justice  Inc.,  1018  Duke  St..  Alexan- 
dria. VA  22314.  1-800-533-DRUG. 

National  Crime  Prevention  Institute, 
Shelby  Campus,  University  of  Louis- 
ville. Louisville,  KY  40292.  (502) 
588-6987. 

National  Criminal  Justice  Computer 
Laboratory  A Training  Center,  Attn.. 
Jim  Zepp,  655  New  Jersey  Ave.  N.W.. 
Washington,  DC  20001.  (202)  638-4156. 

National  Intelligence  Academy,  1300 
N.W.  62nd  St.,  Fort  Lauderdale,  FL 
33309.  (305)  776-5500. 

National  Victim  Center,  307  W.  7th  St., 
Suite  1001,  Fort  Worth,  TX  76102 
(817)  877-3365. 


New  England  Institute  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment Management,  Babson  College, 
P.O  Box  57360,  Babson  Park,  MA 
02157-0350.  (617)  239-7033.  34. 

Pennsylvania  State  University,  Police 
Executive  Development  Institute,  102 
Waring  Hall.  University  Park.  PA 
16802.  (814)  863-0262. 

John  E.  Reid  A Associates  Inc.,  250 
South  Wacker  Dr.,  Suite  1 100,  Chicago. 
IL  60606.  (312)  876-1600. 

Southeast  Florida  Institute  of  Criminal 
Justice,  Miami-Dade  Community  Col- 
lege. 1 1380  N.W.  27th  Ave.,  Miami,  FL 
33167.  (305)  347-1329. 

Southwestern  Law  Enforcement  In- 
stitute, P.O.  Box  830707,  Richardson, 
TX  75083-0707.  (214)  690-2370. 

Traffic  Institute,  555  Clark  St.,  P.O. 
Box  1409,  Evanston,  IL  60204. 
1-800-323-4011. 

University  of  Delaware,  Attn:  Jacob 
Haber,  Law  Enforcement  Training  Pro- 
gram, 2800  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  Wil- 
mington. DE  19806.  (302)  573-4487. 

University  of  Oklahoma  Continuing 
Education  A Public  Service,  1700  Asp 
Ave.,  Norman.  OK  73037.  (405) 
325-2248. 

Virginia  Department  of  Criminal 
Justice  Services,  Attn:  Mandie  Patter- 
son. (804)  786-4000. 

Washington  Crime  News  Services, 

3918  Prosperity  Ave.,  Suite  318,  Fair- 
fax. VA  22031-3334.  (703)  573-1600. 


Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware 
To  be  held  in  Winston-Salem.  N C. 

14-15.  Robbery  Investigation.  Presented  by 
the  University  of  Delaware  To  be  held  in 
Wilmington,  Del. 

14-16.  Conference  on  Microcomputer  Ap- 
plications in  Law  Enforcement.  Presented 
by  the  Criminal  Justice  Center  Police 
Academy.  Sam  Houston  State  University. 
To  be  held  in  Huntsville,  Tex. 

14- 16.  Using  Microcomputers  for  Crime 
Analysis.  Presented  by  the  National 
Criminal  Justice  Computer  Laboratory  A 
Training  Center.  To  be  held  in  Washington. 
D.C. 

15- 16.  Dispatcher  Stress  A Burnout  Reduc- 
tion. Presented  by  the  University  of 
Delaware. 

15-16.  Occult  A Satanic  Crime  Investiga- 
tion. Presented  by  the  Univorsity  of 
Delaware.  To  be  held  in  Florence,  S.C. 

15-16.  Body  Movement  in  the  Inter- 
view/Interrogation Process.  Presented  by 
the  University  of  Delaware.  To  be  held  in 
Charleston.  W.  Va. 

15- 17.  Victims  of  Crime:  Improving  the 
Criminal  Justice  System's  Response. 
Presented  by  the  Virginia  Department  of 
Criminal  Justice  Services.  To  bo  held  in 
Virginia  Beach,  Va.  Fee:  $135. 

16- 17.  Drug  Interdiction.  Presented  by  the 
University  of  Delaware.  To  be  held  in  Ocean 
City,  Md. 

16-17.  Middle  Eastern  Terrorism 
Presented  by  Richard  W.  Kobetz  A 
Associates.  To  be  held  in  Las  Vegas.  Fee: 
$350. 

16- 17  Burglary  Investigation.  Presented 
by  the  University  of  Deluwnre.  To  be  held  in 
Wilmington,  Del. 

17- 19.  Victims'  Rights:  Opportunities  for 
Action.  Presented  by  the  National  Victim 
Center.  To  be  held  in  Milwaukee,  Wise.  Fee: 
$25. 

19-21.  Street  Survival  '89.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press.  To  be  held  in  Springfield, 
Mass.  Fee:  $125  (all  three  days);  $96  (first 
two  days  only);  $66  (third  day  only), 

27-28.  Supervisory  Principles  within  Com- 
munication Centers.  Presented  by  the 
University  of  Delaware.  To  be  held  in 
Florence,  S.C. 

27-28.  Interviewing  the  Sexually 
Assaulted/Abused  Child.  Presented  by  the 


University  of  Delaware.  To  be  held  in  Wil- 
mington, Del. 

27-28.  Police  Use  of  Force.  Presented  by  the 
University  of  Delaware.  To  be  held  in  Wil- 
mington, Del. 

27-29.  Occult  Crimes  Reduction  A Detec- 
tion. Presented  by  the  National  Crime 
Prevention  Institute.  Fee.  $266. 

27-29  Developing  Policies,  Procedures  A 
Rules.  Presented  by  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be  held  in 
1-as  Vegas.  Fee:  $350  (IACP  members); 
$400  (non- members). 

27 -30.  The  I -SI  Course  on  Scientific  Content 
Analysis.  Presented  by  the  Laboratory  for 
Scientific  Interrogation.  To  be  held  in 
Washington.  D.C.  Fee:  $600 

27-Dec.  1.  Crime  Prevention  through  En- 
vironmental Design.  Presented  by  the  No- 
tional Crimo  Prevention  Institute.  Fee: 
$346. 

27- Dec.  15.  Commnnd  Training  Program. 
Presented  by  the  New  England  Institute  of 
Law  Enforcement  Management.  To  be  hold 
in  Wellesley,  Mass. 

28.  Lighted  Entry  Assault  Dynamics 
(LEAD).  Presented  by  Executoch  Interna- 
tionale Corp.  Fee:  $96. 

28- 29.  Drug  Investigations.  Presented  by 
the  Center  for  Criminal  Justice,  Cuse 
Western  Reserve  University.  Fee:  $196. 

28-30.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interviewing 
A Interrogation.  Presen,  jd  by  John  E,  Reid 
A Associates.  To  be  hold  in  Boston.  Fee: 
$496. 

28-30.  Street  Survival  '89.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press.  To  be  held  in  Amarillo,  Tex. 
Fee.  $126  (all  three  days);  $95  Ithird  day 
only);  $66  (third  day  only), 

28-30.  Body  Movement  in  the  Interview/ 
Interrogation  Process.  Presented  by  the 
University  of  Deluware.  To  be  held  in 
Cherry  Hill,  N.J.  * 

28- 30.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interviewing 
A Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E.  Reid 
A Associates.  To  be  held  in  New  Orleans. 
Fee:  $495. 

29- 30.  Probable  Cause  A Search  A Seizure. 

Presonted  by  the  University  of  Delaware. 
To  be  held  in  Wilmington,  Del. 

29-Dec.  1.  The  War  Against  Ourselves:  Ad- 
diction A Violence.  Presented  by  Communi- 
ty Progam  Innovations.  To  be  held  in 
Boston. 


A Forum  on 
New  York  City 
Policing  in  the  1990’ s 

Sponsored  by: 

John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice 
The  Citizens  Crime  Commission  of  New  York 
The  New  York  City  Police  Foundation 

Wednesday,  Oct.  4,  1989 

★ Current  Police  Problems 
and  Proposed  Solutions 

★ Directions  to  the  Future 

To  be  held  at 

John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice 

Free  of  Charge 
R.S.  V.P.  (212)  237-8638 


September  30, 1989 
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